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A BOY TRIES TO WALK TO AMERICA 


A ROCK WITHOUT 
A RAT 

A1LSA CRAIG CLEARED 
OF ITS PESTS 

How the Birds were Saved on 
a Scottish Islet 

END OF A GRIM BATTLE 

By Our Natural Historian 

, From Darwin’s day to our own 
travellers in far, seas have recorded with 
disgust the destruction of young terns 
and other seabirds-by grisly land crabs. 
Of late we have had something quite as 
horrifying in home waters. 

Ailsa Craig, that noble islet , which' 
stands as a sea-shouldering 'sentinel at 
the mouth of the Clyde, has been for 
years the scene of horrid carnage, with 
bird's as the victims and rats as the 
murderers. ’ 

; The home from time immemorial of 
multitudes of gannets, guillemots, razor¬ 
bills, kittiwakes, puffins, -and herring 
gulls, the islet was invaded some thirty- 
years ago by rats which swam off from 
a sinking ship. These multiplied, and 
hordes not only besieged the homes of 
the families of the-men who work the 
quarries of the Craig, but set up a sus¬ 
tained campaign against the birds. 

A Friend in Need 

The rodents penetrated the nests in 
the hillside and there devoured eggs and 
nestlings. Under these irresistible on¬ 
slaughts the puffins, which former!}' 
teemed there, so declined in numbers 
that a year ago very few survived. 

Now, if we remove the source of 
danger before it is too late. Nature can 
almost invariably repair artificial rav¬ 
ages. Here, just in time, that splendid 
friend of feathered life, the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 
came to the rescue. 

They spent /160 on the task, and have 
won a victory worth a hundred times 
their outlay. They strewed a vast 
number of baits. Many of these were 
eaten by the birds and by domestic 
animals without the least ill result. 
But to the rats the preparation was fatal. 

A Restored Sanctuary 

At one time it was difficult to walk 
abroad at night without treading on 
scurrying rats ; today' not a rat is to be 
found on Ailsa Craig. 

■ Following regular runs, the vermin 
had established paths, as sheep do; 
now those tracks are overgrown with 
grass. The homes and property' of the 
islanders are at last secure. But, best 
of all, the Craig has once again become 
a sanctuary for the birds of the sea. 
The great rocky home is re-established 
as a nursery wbere Nature may' renew 
her local stream of bird life and re¬ 
people the seas with beautiful forms. 

It is a fine story, and the Society tells 
it with pride and hope ; pride in the 
achievement, hope that their triumph 
will induce new friends to mine to their 


The Race of the Giants’ 


THE BOY WHO 



The Great Western and the London and North-Eastern Railways changed engines for a 
friendly test on their respective lines, with very interesting results. Here we see on the left 
the Great Western engine pulling the Scottish express out of King’s Cross, and on the right 
the North-Eastern engine leaving Paddington with the Cornish Riviera express. See page 4 


aid to enable .them to carry on their 
work elsewhere, . * • 

But we need some such body' to lead 
a similar crusade agaiust rats in our 
towns and villages. We have an Act of 
Parliament which is supposed to compel 
us to destroy' rats and mice. Like many 
other Acts, this one is a dead letter. 
Few people know how to set it in 
operation, and here is the sort of thing 
which happens. 

A lady''s house is over-run by' rats, 
though no food is left accessible to them. 
They,climb a pipe from the outside and 
enter her bathroom, w hence they carry 
the toilet soap down to the ground 
floor. They' bring in bones from without 
and choke the chimney of her gas stove. 
They' gnaw pipes and create danger 
from w'ater and gas. 

The Act is invoked and experts are 
called in, who charge her £z for clearing 
the house, then tell her, “ But, madam, 
these rats are only' colonising; their 
home and nursery are on the premises 
of your neighbour, and he refuses to 
let us enter his grounds to get at the 
seat of the mischief.” 

That is typical of wliat is happening 
everywhere. One scrupulous person 


does” his duty ; there is no compulsion 
upon the neighbours. So rats increase 
in numbers and destructiveness, costing 
us, it is estimated, a million pounds a 
week in material damage,; as well as 
bringing foul and deadly' disease* into 

our homes. . 

! We have an Act which, if consistently 
applied, would exterminate every' rat 
in the kingdom.' It is riot applied, and 
rats grow' greater in multitude eyery 
day'. It has remained for the Royal 
Society' for the Protection of Birds to 
show what really can be done in the 
matter. E. A. B. 

THE AIRMAN INSPECTOR 

So many' long-distance overhead wares 
are being used to supply electric power 
that their supervision is becoming very 
difficult.’ These lines often amount ito 
hundreds of miles in length, and are 
always subject to damage by fierce 
gales or thunderstorms. 

A new light aeroplane has been built 
in Germany for inspecting these lines 
from the air. It has been so built that 
the observer can Took directly below 
him, and in four hours inspect 250 miles 
of high-tension overhead wires. 


RAN AWAY 

AND WHAT HE IS DOING 
NOW 

How He Tried to Walk to 
America and Arrived at Last 

ROGER BACON’S OLD PAPERS 

Years ago, in the Russian. parts ol 
Poland,'a boy of nine read the famous 
old story' of The Last of the Mohicans. 

He was so sorry' for the poor Mohicans. 
He wanted to save them. He thought he 
would go to America, and help the 
Mohicans and become their king. But 
a king always had a queen. So he told 
the whole story to his ten-y'ear-old- girl 
friend. She was thrilled, and they 
ran away together. 

Sent Thrice to Siberia 

, For three day's they walked and 
walked. But the police found them one 
night asleep in a haystack, wet through, 
for it was raining. So they were taken 
home, and they both had pneumonia.. 

When the boy was older he joined a 
Polish secret society at school to study 
Polish history and literature; but it 
was discovered, and lie was sent to 
Siberia. After a few months he escaped, 
but was caught and sent back again. 

Some years later he escaped once 
more, returned to Warsaw, and studied 
at the university. His activities.in secret 
organisations sent him to Siberia for the 
third time, but lie eventually escaped to 
Tibet. From there he went to England, 
and is now known as the great'biblio¬ 
grapher, Wilfrid Michael Voynich. 

He still has adventures, though of a 
different sort. A few years ago in an 
old castle he found a bundle of manu¬ 
scripts. They were very old. When he 
looked at the ' drawings he saw that 
they' were of cells and sections of plants 
that can only be seen with a lriicro- 
.scope; yet the manuscripts were un¬ 
doubtedly' earlier than the invention oi 
the microscope. 

Roger Bacon’s Secret 

He bought them and took them to 
America.. Scientists studied them. They 
were written in some strange code, and 
the key could riot be found. They’ were 
evidently the precious manuscripts of 
Roger Bacon, for no other-man at that 
time had such a reputation for learning. 

At last, one day,' Mr. Voy'nich took the 
manuscripts to a chefnist. A loose leaf 
fell into a bowl of some photographic acid. 
Suddenly a strange diagram appeared 
on the blank page! It was the longed- 
for key' to the code. 

But even then much work was 
necessary' before the treasure could be 
read. Professor Newbold of Chicago 
lias spent two years in deciphering the 
first section of the manuscript, which 
will soon be ready' for publication, and 
then we shall read how many of our 
modern discoveries were known to that 
old-world friar. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 

HINDENBURG TAKES UP 
HIS WORK 

Europe Seeking a Way of Peace 
THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 

Naturally, when the German people 
elected as President of the Republic the 
old Commander-in-Chief of the Kaiser’s 
army, everybody was very anxious to 
know whether he would work for peace 
or war in Europe. 

The German Chancellor (or, as we 
should say. Prime Minister) seems to 
have recognised this, for a very few days 
after the election he had a three hours’ 
talk with the new President, and then 
made an important speech which there 
is no doubt the President had approved 
beforehand. 

Germany’s Desire for Peace 

Germany’s policy, he says, is. un¬ 
changed. She still seeks a Peace Pact 
with France, Belgium, and Britain, for a 
disarmed nation needs security at least 
as much as one that is armed ; and she 
asks to be told what she must-do that 
she has not done in the way of disarma¬ 
ment to secure that the Allied troops 
shall leave the Cologne district in 
accordance with the Treat}'. She wants 
a settlement of outstanding' disputes, 
so that she' can develop her foreign 
trade and pay her debts. 

It is said, too, that even the generals 
who supported Hindenburg’s election 
want an understanding with France, 
for fear of aggression from the Bolshe¬ 
viks, and that to secure it they are 
ready to give up all idea of ever getting 
back Alsace-Lorraine and to come to 
an agreement with Poland. 

What France Fears 

The French Government is reported 
to be willing to go on with the considera¬ 
tion of an agreement with Germany, as 
Mr. Chamberlain has urged, in spite of 
Hindenburg’s election. But it will have 
difficulties, because it seems to so many 
people in France that the Gennan people 
must have wanted war when they voted 
for their leading general as President, 
and that they could not have done so 
just because they thought him a fine old 
man who stuck to his duty when others 
ran away. . At any rate, they think, 
Hindenburg, as an old “ War Lord,” 
must want more war. 

It is this French distrust, which is 
perfectly natural, that will make Mr. 
Chamberlain’s work for an understanding 
so difficult.' What is not realised in 
. France, and perhaps not very well here, 
is that the German President, like the 
French President and the English King, 
can do nothing without the support of 
his Ministers, who are themselves depen¬ 
dent on Parliament—in Germany the 
Reichstag. 

Checks on Presidential Power 

It is true that he is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, that he 
can proclaim martial law and even 
dissolve the Reichstag; and all this 
seems to give him very great power. But 
every decree, without exception, must 
have a minister’s signature as well as his 
own before it can come into force. And 
if the Reichstag disapproves what the 
Minister signs he must resign and another 
must take bis place whom the Reichstag 
, approves. If the Reichstag is against 
the President himself it can ask the 
people to say by vote whether he shall 
be deposed. 

The German people elected Hinden¬ 
burg, knowing all this, because they 
admired him. But they also elected the 
Reichstag which controls him, and a big 
majority in the Reichstag are against 
war and want only to live in peace. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Caligula . 
Nisliapur 
Rubaiyat 
Sakhalin 


Kal-ig-u-lah 

Nish-ah-poor 

Ru-by-yaht 

Sah-kahl-yin 


THE HOME OF AN 
IDOL 

English Judges Decide a 
Strange Case 

JUSTICE FOR ALL WITHIN 
THE EMPIRE 

Some weeks ago the C.N. described a 
case in which two Indian uncles and a 
nephew appealed to the law to decide 
the custody of a family idol about which 
they had been quarrelling. 

The three had charge of the idol, ac¬ 
cording to an ancestral will, one after the 
other, a year at a time. One of them 
who lived away from the temple took 
the idol to a temple of his own for the 
year when he was in charge of it, and to 
this the others objected. 

The case has now been decided in 
England on appeal, and the decision is 
that legally the idol has rights of its 
own as to where it shall be, and its 
guardians cannot settle the matter to 
suit their own convenience. 

Instructions have been given* to the 
High Court of Bengal to appoint “ a 
disinterested person ” to act as “ next 
friend ” to the idol, as would be done 


The Budget in a Nutshell 

Taxation 

Higher graduated death duties on 
fortunes between £12,500 and £i,000,000. 

Lower super-tax. 

Sixpence in the £ off all income-tax. 

One-sixth instead of one-tenth deduct¬ 
ed from earned incomes ~up to £1500 a 
year before income-tax is charged. 

Taxpayers’ incomes not exceeding 
£500 to be taxed at eamed-income rate, 
if the taxpayer is 65 years old. 

Allowances 

Pensions at 65, for insured persons, at 
10s. a week. 

Pensions for widows at 10s. a week for 
life, or widowhood ; children 5s. a week 
for oldest child, and 3s. for others. 

Orphans’ allowances 7s. 6d. for the 
eldest, and 6s. for others. 

Removal of restrictions on old age pen¬ 
sions for insured thrifty persons. 

State Insurance 

Extension of State insurance for all 
insured persons, men to pay 4d. a week 
additional and employers 4d.; women 
to pay 2d. and employers' 2d. 

Restored Duties 

Import duties to be restored, on July 1, 
on clocks, watches, films, motor-cycles, 
and motor-cars. 

New Taxes 

4s. a “pound duty on all imported silk, 
natural or manufactured. 

£4 per cwt. duty on imported hops. 

Altered Duties 

All duties on dried fruit removed. Pre¬ 
ference restored on Empire sugar and 
increased preference on Empire wines 
and tobacco. 

Imperial Preference 

Granted as recommended by the Im¬ 
perial Conference of 1923- 

The Gold Standard 

The gold standard restored, but without 
gold coinage. See page 4 


in the case of a child. The next friend 
is to draw up a scheme by which all the 
members of the family, and not only 
the guardians, shall be enabled to carry 
on their worship.- And the scheme, 
when approved by the Court, is to be 
given the force of law. 

It is our boast that all religions are 
equally free under British rule, so long 
as their practice does not interfere with 
the liberty of those professing other 
creeds. But it gives us a new idea of the 
Empire’s attitude to the religions of its 
people to see great Christian judges in 
England deciding what are the rights of 
a Hindu idol against the claims of its 
disputing owners. 


FIGHTING A WORLD 
FOE 

GREAT EMPIRE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST CANCER 
Bringing Together the Results 
of Scientific Research 

A CALL FOR UNITED EFFORT 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is that, at last, it seems as if 
there would be a determined; united 
attack on the most fatal and painful of 
all diseases, the 
dreaded scourge 
of cancer. 

It appears 
possible that 
the scientific 
intelligence of 
the whole world 
may be concen¬ 
trated, in all 
countries, under 
every condition 
of soil, climate, 
and human ac¬ 
tivity, on the 
investigation of 
the causes of this terrible disease, its 
prevention, and its cure. 

A strong committee, representing the 
most advanced knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject, has been formed, under the chair¬ 
manship of the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Cave, to carry' on a British Empire 
Campaign in this profoundly humane 
cause, and to be a means of collecting 
and comparing the results of research. 

No other country has such a splendid 
opportunity of promoting unity, in this 
vast inquiry, wide as the world in its 
range. Formed only two years ago, the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign organi¬ 
sation has already begun practical 
work with notable vigour. Nineteen 
centres of research are formed in different 
parts of the world, and in the homeland 
twenty branches are established. 

A Great Companionship 

The objects of the Committee are to 
subsidise hospitals at which special 
research is being continually carried 
on, and also to support individual 
inquirers whose investigations have a 
fully approved value. It is only by 
bringing together into one great co¬ 
operative companionship .all who are 
engaged in this universal investigation 
that a triumphant knowledge of this 
far-spread disease can be gained. 

The services of those who supervise 
this great task are gratuitously given. 
But the costs of experiments are neces¬ 
sarily high, for almost every form of 
science has to be included in the range 
of this survey—medicine, surgery; human 
pathology, chemistry, phy r sics, radi¬ 
ology, animal and plant pathology, 
hy'giene, and vital statistics. Already 
in different parts of the world more than 
900 posts of observations are storing 
up knowledge. 

The Need for Research 

What really is needed to probe the 
life history of this disease, and provide 
knowledge of the means of prevention, 
and of curative skill where the enemy 
has secured a hold on its victims, is 
a fund that will make research continu¬ 
ous and permanent. 

Happily, the call is being responded to 
over a-wide range of society. A pleasing 
instance of response to that call is 
announced for May 20, when a ball 
on behalf of the campaign will take 
place at the Hyde Park Hotel under 
the most distinguished patronage. The 
Viscountess Cave is the Chairman of 
the Committee of Management, and the 
Duke and Duchess of York and the 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Baldwin are 
among the patrons. 

The cause is one which may well meet 
with every form of support, from every 
section of mankind, rich and poor, and 
we commend it strongly to all readers of 
the C.N. The address of the Campaign 
organisation is 19, Berkeley Street, 
London, W. 1. 


THE PRINCE’S 
TRIUMPH 

Winning the Heart of 
South Africa 

A SPEECH IN AFRIKAANS 

The Prince of Wales seems to have 
won the heart of South Africa as swiftly 
and completely as he has won the hearts 
of people in every part of the Empire he 
has visited. 

His crowning triumph came when, at 
the dinner given to him by the Cape 
Government, he supplemented a speech 
in English' that had been enthusi¬ 
astically received, and repeated in 
Afrikaans his delight at being present, 
and his appreciation of the welcome 
given him. 

The Afrikaans, or Cape Dutch, language 
is as devotedly cherished in a large area 
of South Africa .as Canadian French is 
preserved in the province of Quebec ; 
and it is a feature of British thought that 
every part of the Empire shall retain 
whatever customs are interwoven into 
its history. It was a very happy 
thought that the Prince, following the 
practice adopted by his relative the 
present representative of the Crown in 
South Africa, should give full recognition 
to the Afrikaans language by using it 
himself. 

General Smuts had expressed South 
African feeling about the Prince by 
saying they loved his simplicity, his 
sincerity, and his human ways, and they 
saw no “ side ” or “ swank ’’ in him. 

The Prince’s use of the speech their 
Dutch forefathers had evolved added so 
much to the warmth of their greetings 
that they disabled his left as well as liis 
right hand by the strength of their 
admiring grips. 


THINGS SAID 

By the strict observance of the 
Sabbath the Englishman has carried 
out a weekly rest cure which has 
contributed to the national health every 
whit as much as outdoor games. 

M. Andrd Chevrillon 

'We and the Americans have much in 
common, but what most English people 
Who do not know America forget is that 
the essential thing for mutual under¬ 
standing is to realise what we have not 
got in common. The Prime Minister 
Peace is now a forlorn and forsaken 
figure in the byways of European 
politics. Mr, C. G, Ammon, M.P. 

All the good that air-travel will do 
in civil life. cannot balance the harm 
that may be done in war by it. It is 
an infinitely more harmful weapon of 
war than any other. Sir Hugh Trenchard 
I never have and never will refuse to 
cooperate with opponents when I know 
I am dealing with honourable men. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Education is a spiritual activity, the 
results of which can only be seen in the 
future. Mr. C. T. Wing 

I have no doubt, taking force of 
character and intellectual power com¬ 
bined, that Gladstone was the greatest 
man in whose presence I have ever been. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon 
British live-stock is the best in the 
world.. No society has ever said to the 
farmer. You must not breed better stock. 
The British workman is as highly prized 
abroad as British live-stock. But there 
are men in the United Kingdom who will 
let. their trade union dictate to them 
what exercise they shall make of the 
ability God has given them. 

Lord Leverlmhne ; 
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BRIGHTER VILLAGES 


CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


POWER OF THE EYE 


THE NEW LIFE OPENING 
UP FOR THEM 

Rural Centres Needed in the 
Countryside 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE POINTS 
THE WAY 

Lord Oxford, whom we all know better 
as Mr. Asquith, has been talking of the 
brightening up of village life. It is a 
very important subject for us all. 

One of the wisest movements ever 
suggested for country places is now being 
considered by the Cambridgeshire Edu¬ 
cation Committee, on the suggestion of its 
secretary, Air. Morris. The object is to 
form two experimental village centres 
for all kinds of useful public activities 
(education, civic duties, reading, music, 
entertainment, and social intercourse), 
and to provide halls suitable for them. 

Such work is not entirely new to 
intelligent public spirit in rural districts, 
but in Cambridgeshire it is suggested 
that it shall be planned officially, with 
support from public funds, local and 
national. We cannot imagine a greater 
boon. Such a scheme, wisely managed, 
would help to cement the whole com¬ 
munity into one fellowship, and brighten 
and deepen country life. 

For Young and Old 

Broadcasting seems to have had some 
effect in suggesting this movement, and 
one cannot wonder at that being so. 
Seeing how easily and cheaply a pro¬ 
gramme of interest, instruction, and 
entertainment can now be received 
everywhere, the receiving of it collec¬ 
tively must occur to many. What 
could be more convenient than to walk 
along to the village hall where the broad¬ 
cast programme, and other forms of 
mental employment, were being pro¬ 
vided for the general good ? 

That village hall or institute ! How 
much might it not do to transfigure 
country life if it were intelligently built, 
organised, and managed ! The Cam¬ 
bridgeshire scheme contemplates it 
under the name of a “ college.” Cer¬ 
tainly it would be well to have in it 
arrangements for definite evening teach¬ 
ing, but it should appeal to everyone in 
the village, old and young, and we do 
not think a college is the idea. 

What Every Village Wants 

First, there is the -want in every village 
of a public library containing the books 
that are most urgently needed, though 
the absence of them may not yet have 
been felt, except by a few. Every 
citizen ought to have within reach a 
collection of the treasures of knowledge 
in the form of the books that will help 
to build up mind, character, and general 
competence to play a good part in the 
■world. That can only come in an 
adequate degree through public libraries. 

As people in the villages increasingly 
feel the stimulus of contact with the 
world’s intellectual centres, through 
speeches, lectures, music, and freer 
access to books, they will certainly feel 
the need of discussing for themselves the 
things that are being brought before 
their minds. Public life will be quickened. 
Meetings for local conference and discus¬ 
sion will be wanted. Desire for definite 
education will grow. 

Lure of the Towns 

Once upon a time the most charac¬ 
teristic life of our island was found in the 
villages. It may be so now, though we 
doubt it. Stagnation has been creeping 
over the countryside since the lure of 
the towns has been strongly felt. That 
is a calamity, for given proper and 
sufficient housing, and intellectual and 
social contact with the world, country 
life is far more healthy than the life of 
towns. There is no reason why the 
village should not have all the mental 
advantages of the town and its own 
special advantages too. The way to 
that desirable end lies along the road 
mapped out in rural Cambridgeshire. 



Gemmell Hutchison 



Mollie, Daughter of Mr. Quy Hambling, by iVlr. Bertram Priestman, R.A. 



Apple Green, by Mr. Stanley Cursiter 


Among the pictures in the Royal Academy this year are a number of paintings of children, 
many of which are very pleasing. We give on this page reproductions of some of the 
most Interesting of these children of the Royal Academy 

Copyright reserved for the artist or owner by Walter Judd. Lid., Publishers of the Boyal Academy Illustrated 


A SURGEON’S 
WONDERFUL IDEA 

Setting an Instrument Moving 
with a Glance 

STRANGE POSSIBILITIES 

A new and marvellous field of investiga¬ 
tion, the possibilities of which stagger 
the imagination, has been opened by 
Mr. Charles Russ, a London surgeon. 

He can make an instrument move by 
simply looking at it, the power of his 
eye rotating a coil of fine metal' wirO" 
suspended on a fibre of unspun silk. 
Not only can Mr. Russ himself do this, 
but any ordinary healthy person, child or 
adult, can do the same, though the degree 
of movement varies with the individual. 

The idea is not quite new, for it was 
much discussed a year ago, but as a 
result of a series of elaborate experi¬ 
ments carried out during the past year 
Mr. Russ is satisfied that an electric force 
is constantly' leaving the human body 
during life, and that this force is greatest 
in the brain and escapes chiefly through 
the eyes during seeing. 

What a Glance Will Do 

A year or two ago Mr. Russ exhibited 
to a number of scientists at Oxford an "■ 
instrument of a simple kind with a coil 
which could be made to turn to one side 
or the other when a person gazed fixedly 
at it. It took some seconds, however, 
for the power of the eye to operate. 
Now, with more delicate instruments, 
the fixed gaze is not necessary ; a mere 
glance provides the force-sufficient to. 
make the coil rotate. 

Mr. Russ conceived his theory of an 
invisible beam coming out of the eye 
before he made his instrument. The 
apparatus was invented to test the 
theory ; and in order that there might 
be no mistake Mr. Russ enclosed it in a 
box with a window. This shut out any 
possibility of movement being due to 
draughts or vibration. 

Human Wireless 

To test whether the movements were 
caused by radiant heat aluminium 
vessels containing boiling water were 
taken near, but either there was no 
motion at all or it was so slight as not 
to count. The instrument was also 
submerged in paraffin while being looked 
at, to shut out any possibility of heat 
affecting it. It responded to the human 
gaze in that position as readily as it did 
in air or in a partial vacuum. 

This " human wireless ray,” as Mr. 
Russ calls it, would, he thinks, offer an 
explanation of the dislike which most 
people have to being stared at. Two 
adults, he says, cannot continue to look 
into each other’s eyes, even by friendly- 
arrangement beforehand. Whether the 
gaze is friendly or hostile one must, 
before long, give way and drop the eyes. 

A Marvellous Theory 

A person reading or engaged in watch¬ 
ing some object becomes conscious of 
another person staring at him from some 
unseen position, and the natural impulse 
is to look round at the observer. The 
lion avoids the gaze of his trainer. 

All these facts, Mr. Russ thinks, are 
due to the invisible rays which proceed 
from the eyes. He even believes the 
] prevalent custom of railway' travellers 
reading papers throughout their journeys 
is due to an unconscious desire to avoid 
the invisible ray's from the eyes opposite. 

Though children can move the indi¬ 
cator-coils by looking at them, sick 
adults get no results. Some people 
obtain far greater movement than others, 
and a brilliant actress and an expert and 
daring airman caused rapid rotation 
through sixty degrees. 

It is a marvellpus theory, and tire 
experiments may' be the beginning of a 
great new field of science. 
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THE BUDGET 

OLD TAXES AND NEW 
TAXES 

Mr. Churchill Plans the 
Nation’s Housekeeping 

PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

This year there was more than usual 
public interest in the nation’s Account 
Day, when the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer reviews the country’s public 
income and expenditure for the past 
year, and produces -to the House of 
Commons his Budget of expected income 
and expenditure for the coming year, 
April to April, with his proposed in¬ 
creases or decreases in taxation. 

The lively interest depended on two 
facts. - The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, is original and 
daring, and everyone wondered what his 
freshness of mind and boldness would 
lead to. Also everyone felt that a time 
had come when the country’s taxation 
needed firm handling to help industry. 

Something for AH 

The Churchill Budget proved to be a 
personal triumph for the Chancellor. 
It was brightly and ably introduced, and 
it appealed to every type of citizen by- 
giving all something to be glad of and 
something to criticise. ' Most would 
probably settle down to think that it 
was about as good a Budget as could be 
expected—balanced rather than bold. 

Budgets are always cast in the same 
form. First the past year is finished 
with. The year 1924-25 ended, with 
£3,659,000 in hand. The country had 
raised £799,436,000 'in revenue, and 
had spent £795,777,000 of it. The 
balance would go to lessen the National 
Debt. Mr. Churchill held, soundly, 
that we should not slacken in lessening 
that debt. 

Next year, 1925-26, lie calculated the 
country would spend £799,400,000— 
which is almost exactly what was re¬ 
ceived last year, and more than was 
spent. He saw his way, he thought, to 
raise £801,060,000 to meet this expendi¬ 
ture, and to have at the end of"the year 
a balance of £1,660,000. 

Income-Tax Reduced 

But in doing this he made changes in 
taxation, some changes demanding more 
from the taxpayer and some less ; some 
giving certain people advantages, and 
others leaving them less well off. Of 
course, it is these changes which keenly 
interest the citizens. 

First, let us look at those which 
demand more money. On all estates of 
people who die worth from £12,500 to 
£1,000,000, more death duties are to be 
paid. The rate of payment varies, and 
a year’s total amount will be £10,000,000. 
Increased taxes will be put on certain 
things, such as silk, films, motor-cars, 
pianos, clocks and watches, which may 
have the effect of making these products 
dearer. We shall see how that turns out. 
The tax on silk is raising opposition. 

On the other hand; the decreases of 
taxation are considerable. Super-tax is 
reduced on incomes between £2000 and 
£15,000 a year. Income-tax is reduced 
fid. in the £ all round, and more on in¬ 
comes below £1500. The income-tax 
on a married man with £3 00 a year all 
earned income will in effect be halved. 

Some Welcome Changes 

Everyone gets some advantage except 
the very rich man, who has the negative 
advantage of being left alone. The 
changes that are made in this Budget, 
together with such increase of general 
prosperity as Mr. Churchill expects from 
better trade and from stricter economy, 
will give him money available for certain 
reforms that will helpfully affect the 
lives of the mass of the people. 

These reforms include an extension 
of State insurance which will apply to 
70 per cent of the population. The wage- 
earners will contribute their share and 
the State will add a very substantial 


BABYLON’S LABOUR 
BUREAU 

Records 4000 Years Old 

Long before Trade Unions fixed the 
hours and wages of labour, in fact, 
4500 years ago, there was a labour 
bureau in the land of Ur of the Chaldees, 
and Mr. Leonard Woolley, working at 
the excavations in Mesopotamia, has 
just found its accounts. 

They are written on clay tablets, he 
has just told the British Museum, and 
they show that a number of women 
worked in the factories chiefly at weav¬ 
ing, as Lancashire women work in the 
cotton mills today. 

But the Babylonian women, or rather 
the Sumerians, for they lived centuries 
before Babylon was great, w-ere paid 
by piecework, and their wages were 
taken in food. 

Children and old women received less 
than the young women, and the ac¬ 
counts were so carefully kept that to 
this day they show the amount and 
quality of the wool thread dealt out to 
them, and the woven material they pro¬ 
duced from it. 


BIRDS CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 

Wanderings of American Gulls 

The gulls of the Great Lakes district 
in America seem to be great wanderers. 
A scientific society, which attaches 
identification tags to about three thou¬ 
sand of these birds every year, has 
announced that the gulls have been 
traced to all parts of America. 

One has even been reported at the 
Niger River in Africa. This bird had 
had its band attacfied near Boston. 

THE WEEK IN NATURE 
Something You Must Not Miss 

The C.N.’s sister paper, the Children’s 
Pictorial, is better than ever this week. 
It is packed with interesting pictures and 
articles and things to make and do, and 
there is not a dull moment to be spent 
in its company. 

In our Picture Journey Round the 
World we have reached Constantinople, 
the wonderful city which is the gateway 
to both Europe and Asia. Another 
series of pictures shows the inside of a 
traction engine and illustrates just how 
the steam makes it go. 

The weekly Nature Map tells us what 
is happening in Nature’s Realms through¬ 
out the British Isles, and on the same 
page will be found two star charts 
showing what to look for in the heavens 
any night next week. 

Another feature which should on no 
account be missed is the C.P. Gallery of 
Historic Costume. From time to time 
figures with dresses of certain periods 
are given, and when these dresses are cut 
out they can be fitted on to the figures, 
and in time a splendid collection of real 
educational value can be built up. The 
figure and costumes given this week are 
of the days of the Crusades. 

Make a point of buying your copy of 
the C.P. now or you may be disappointed 
later. Price 2d. at all bookstalls. 


Continued from the previous column 
support, capitalised in its final form at 
£750,000,00°. Something great should 
emerge from these enormous figures. 

Among the changes which everyone 
will welcome are a widow’s income of 
10s. a week for all under national health 
insurance, with 5s. a week for the first 
child and 3s. for others ; removal of 
tests and restrictions on thrifty old age 
pensioners ; and the reduction of the 
age for pensions from 70 to 65 years. 

The Chancellor announced the imme¬ 
diate return of the country to the gold 
standard, though not to a gold coinage. 

However much the Budget proposals 
are sifted by discussion, they unques¬ 
tionably involve some advantages that 
will have a general welcome. 


THE FRIENDLY 
RIVALS 

GIANT ENGINES CHANGE 
PLACES 

The Flying Scotsman and the 
Cornish Express 

HONOURS EASY 

Every morning about the same time 
two railway guards’ whistles, one at 
Paddington and one at King’s Cross, 
shrill out "Now I ” and, obedient to the 
command, two giant engines dig their 
piston rods into their steel flanks and 
move out irresistibly West and North, 
drawing 500 tons of railway coach and 
passengers and luggage with them. 

They are the famous locomotives, 
one of which carries the Flying Scots¬ 
man up to Grantham while the other as 
mightily roars along the iron way through 
the breadth of England with the coaches 
of the Cornish Express as its burden. 

Even in the bustle of the terminus a 
traveller will often spare a glance of 
admiration at the splendid steel- 
armoured limbs of the giants; and 
many a passenger who has travelled on 
both lines must have wondered which of 
them could move his seven-leagued boots 
the faster ! 

The Rival Fliers 

That was a question which the 
Managing Engineers of the Great 
Western Railway and of the London and 
North-Eastern also pondered. Each 
perhaps thought his own pet giant was a 
little the speedier or the stronger, though 
doubtful if there was very much between 
them. So to settle the question in 
brotherly rivalry the Great Western 
titan was invited round to King’s Cross 
to see what it could do with the train to 
Grantham ; while the London and North- 
Eastern flier went off to Paddington to 
haul the Cornish Express to Plymouth. 

There was no dangerous rivalry about 
the contest; it was iust an affair between 
friends, for railway engines are not 
encouraged to beat records. Their job 
is to get to the place in time, and their 
highest merit is punctuality. So they 
race past road and river, country, field, 
and town, in their splendid strength and 
tirelessness, keeping to the time-table. 

Two Fine Performances 

And that is what the Great Western 
engine did when it took the Flying 
Scotsman up to Grantham, and what the 
London and North-Eastern engine did 
when it slid into Plymouth Station, 
having done the 227 miles without astop. 

On the first day of lie exchanges there 
was a little difference between them, 
for the I., and N.E, engine got to 
Plymouth about 100 seconds before 
it need have done, not much in over 
200 miles, while the Paddington giant 
was held up by having to go slowly 
before it got to Grantham where some 
repairs were being made to the line. But 
after slowing down it made up speed so 
resolutely in the last 60 miles that it 
was only 200 seconds late, and that is 
not much either. 

A Man to be Trusted 

So honours between the engines are 
easy ; and if the Big Cornishman wants 
a little less coal to eat on the journey, 
the Big Scotsman is less particular about 
the coal it eats. The last thing to be 
noted is that while each engine takes 
its own driver on the Unaccustomed 
way, the driver is accompanied by a pilot 
of the other railway to tell him where the 
steep places and dangerous curves are, 
where he must expect to lose pace, and 
where to quicken up. 

A splendid rivalry ! It reminds one 
of the old story of Sir. William Crooks, 
the Labour M.P., who, hearing a fellow 
passenger denouncing the British work¬ 
man and saying he would not trust one of 
them out of his sight, answered, “ Hold 
hard, gov’nor! But what about the 
engine-driver ? ” 

North or South, East or West, we can 
all trust him ! Pictures on page one 


MAFEKING DAY 

HERO OF A FAMOUS 
SIEGE 

How the Scouts and Guides 
were Founded 

THE GREAT PEACE ARMY 

From the Boy Scout Headquarters 

On May 17, 1900, a quarter of a 
century ago, Mafeking was relieved after 
a seven months’ siege. , 

The events of the South African War 
have faded into insignificance compared 
with the terrible events which have 
since turned the world upside down. 
Yet certain memories stand out—one 
date especially for us in the Boy Scout 
and Girl Guide Movement—Mafeking 
Day, May 17. 

For the man who became a national 
hero during those seven months was 
destined to do a still greater work for 
mankind in the years that were to follow. 

When General Baden-Powell returned 
from South Africa after the war he was 
astonished to find his name a household 
word. Among the boys and girls who 
had followed every step of his adven¬ 
tures, and had read his books and imitated 
his clothing, he was a hero. 

Baden-Powell’s Sacrifice 

Hero worship is all very well if it leads 
on to something more useful. B.-P. 
believed, with Kipling, that 

The game is more than the player of the game, 
And the ship is more than the crew. 

So, instead of saying, " What a fine 
soldier am I,” he said in effect, " Come 
along, youngsters, and share with me 
the joys of Scouting antLtlie open air.” 

The boys were wild with enthusiasm. 
Before the handbook Scouting for Boys 
was complete, Troops and Patrols had 
sprung up all over the kingdom, and 
were demanding leadership, rules, and 
a uniform. 

There was nothing else to be done. 
B.-P. sacrificed a certain brilliant career 
in the Army, hired an office, and sat down 
to direct the game of Scouting for Boys. 

And the girls were not far behind 
their brothers. 

A Factor in World Peace 

Girl Guides formed themselves into 
Companies and struggled along (without 
much encouragement, it is true, for B.-P. 
had not bargained for girls). But when 
a few years later the Chief Scout 
married, thereby introducing a Chief 
Guide to look after that branch of the 
family, the Guide Sisterhood took a 
flying leap forward, and today iff 
threatens to outnumber the Scouts. 

Brownies and Wolf Cubs, Rovers and 
Rangers, followed on in rapid succession. 
Other countries looked into the scheme 
and tried it, until today there is no 
civilised country in the world which has 
not its Scouts and Guides. 

It is a fine thing to win fame and 
glory as a soldier, but it is a still finer 
thing to have promoted what is now 
recognised as a most important factor in 
world peace, and in doing so to have 
brought happiness and health, hobbies 
and the joy of service, into the drab 
lives of millions of children. 

NATURE PICTURES IN 
COLOUR 

Fish that Changes Its Coat 

The Natural History department of 
the British Museum have added some 
interesting picture postcards to its 
educational series. 

Among them are sets in colour of the 
British flowering plants and our summer 
bird visitors. A set of photographs of 
a flatfish shows the remarkable changes 
in colour that occur when the fish rests 
on sand, shingle, rock, or even on an 
ordinary chessboard. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



DESERTS ^BLOSSOM LIKE THE ROSE ■ 

The dnj parts of Peru and Ecuador have this season : 
;i experienced the most beneficial rains for manq qearv 
'•Desert lands have blossomed like the rose, and a : 
;• scientist cauqht hundreds of lish in a place where rain 
; had not fallen durinq the present centurq 


■ A bridqe costinq i800.000 is to be built across the 
: : Zambesi River,linkinq the Central African railway : 
; lines with Trans-Zambesia.a qroat area which >; 
ican then be developed. The Portuquese bovem- ■; 
><nent has qiven its sanction 


WITH A SHARK/, vv.jq. 

;i- A shark attacked a boq in the surf ' 

:• at Newcastle Beach. New South Wales, in the presence >: 
of hundreds of people and injured him so severelq that •: 
be died in hospital. Me was brought asVwrebq the official 
i life-saver, who drove the shark awaq • • • • 


SPRING CLEANING IN 
THE KING S HOME 
How the Photographer Helps 
the Servants 

Tliej- are good house-managers in the 
royal palace in London. While the 
King and Queen were away Buckingham 
Palace was spring-cleaned. 

Everybody knows the difficulty, after 
that upset, of putting things back in 
precisely the same position they were 
in before. 'That is specially difficult 
where, as in the royal household, there 
are great numbers of ornaments and 
treasures with a history. 

Replacing them properly is, however, 
managed in the palace with certainty 
and quickness, for spring cleaning is 
preceded by the photographing of each 
part of each room, and all the articles 
are put back exactly where they were, 
with the photographs as a guide. 

It is a plan that would be superfluous 
in the ordinary cosy home ■ but Bucking¬ 
ham Palace has 500 rooms. 

GOLD GOES BEGGING 
Miners Who Prefer Notes to 
Sovereigns 

A curious difficulty has presented 
itself to the Rand mining companies, 
which have recently begun to pay their 
workers in gold once more, anticipating 
the official return to the gold standard 
which comes into force on July 1. 

The Kaffirs are delighted with the 
change. They are accustomed to bury 
their earnings, and when Treasury notes 
were first issued in place of sovereigns, 
they were highly displeased ; they could 
not believe that these paper scraps were 
real money. Their displeasure was 
increased when they found that if they 
buried the notes the white ants ate them. 

The white miners, however, say that 
gold coins are heavy and inconvenient, 
and soon get lost; and they are protest¬ 
ing that they do not want them. 


RELEARNING OUR 
GEOGRAPHY 
Spitsbergen to Lose its Name 

Pity the teacher of geography ! There 
seems to be a mania for renaming places. 
St. Petersburg became Petrograd, and 
now is Leningrad. Russian and German 
names have been changed by the hun¬ 
dred in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and unknown names current in the 
racial language have been substituted, 
so that often they cannot be recognised 
by Western Europeans. , 

It is natural that signs of vanished 
servitude should be removed from the 
languages of freed races. But why need 
Norway follow suit with name changes ? 
She has less excuse than others. 

Oslo for Christiania can be under¬ 
stood, for Oslo w-as the original name of 
the place. But it is not so clear why Nor¬ 
way should commemorate'her friendly 
annexation of Spitsbergen by changing 
that well-known and decidedly distinc¬ 
tive name to such an elusive word as 
Svalbard. She is doing it, though it 
involves the passing of a Bill in her 
Parliament. See World Map 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Picture by H. Fantin-Latour . £1123 
A Queen Anne suite . . . £714 

A pastel drawing by Whistler . £609 

A Flemish tapestry panel . . £525 

1 st. ed. of T. tfardy’s first book £420 
Kipling’s School Boy Lyrics . £260 

Napoleon’s Rivoli Proclamation £152 
An etching by James McBey . £90 

A Baxter print. £63 

A letter of Nelson’s . . . . £40 

A copy of Kipling’s The Smith Admini¬ 
stration, of which there are said to. be only 
three copies in existence, was sold in New 
York for £820. 


1,500,000 PIGEONS BY RAIL 
Railway men as Race Starters 

The London, Midland, and Scottish 
Railway is preparing to transport one 
and a half million homing pigeons for 
the training that lias just begun in 
readiness for the forthcoming pigeon 
racing season. 

The number of birds that will have to 
be conveyed to take part finally in the 
races will exceed half a million. Alto¬ 
gether the L.M.S. expects to run 900 
special vehicles for this traffic. 

Among the more important races this 
season are those to Scotland from 
Bournemouth, from France, and from 
Shrewsbury; and to Lancashire from 
St. Malo and from Jersey. 

, The active part that the railwayman 
plays in pigeon racing is one of the 
little-known sides of his life. He is, in 
fact, an official starter. When the birds 
arrive at the point whence they have to 
fly home, it is the railwayman who 
opens the baskets and releases them. 
He notes the times of release, and records 
them on the labels of the baskets, 
which are then returned to the owners, 

THE NEW PILLAR BOXES 
Kiosks lor .Telephone Users 

The Post Office is about to make a 
new appearance in the streets through 
a number of telephone kiosks designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Let us hope that it will bring along 
a much-needed element of cheerfulness. 
It certainly did very well with its 
vermilion pillar and letter boxes of 
70 years ago, for that was the date 
when they appeared. 

Nobody knows how many of these 
arresting boxes there are scattered all 
over the land. The P.O. itself has lost 
count, and does not trouble to catch 
up with the numbering, for it is always 
shifting to a higher figure ; but pro¬ 
bably by this time it has reached the 
hundred thousand. 


AMERICA AND THE 
DEBTS 

Cancel Them, Says Mr. Bryan 
THE MONEY BEING SPENT 
ON WAR 

There is one American statesman, at 
any rate, who realises that America’s 
insistence on being paid her debts is 
sowing fresh seeds of trouble in Europe, 
and who would cancel the lot. It is 
Mr. Bryan. 

He says Europe cannot pay them, 
and does not mean to do so. America, 
he says, instead of going on asking for 
payment, should offer to cancel the debts 
if Europe will join in world disarma¬ 
ment. It is certain that one of the 
reasons why Europe cannot pay is 
because she is spending so much on 
arms. One of the hopes of Americans 
in pressing for payment is to prevent 
the money going in armaments, which 
do not prevent war but only make it 
more likely. Mr. Bryan thinks it would 
be interesting to see the other method 
given a trial. 

At present, because America says 
Britain and France must pay, Britain 
is obliged to say France and Germany 
must pay, and France, too, has to insist 
on German payment. Britain suggested 
long ago that all debts should be can¬ 
celled together. Because her advice 
was disregarded hates are growing in 
Europe, as Mr. Bryan says, that make 
for war and not for peace. For debtors 
and creditors never love each other. 
Mr. Bryan would buy peace by can¬ 
celling debt all round. As yet, however, 
America will not listen to him. 


A BIRD THAT CANNOT FLY 

A specimen of the exceedingly ’ rare 
New Zealand bird the notornis, which 
cannot fly, has been observed in South 
Island. There-is talk of an expedition 
to capture it. But why should it be 
captured ? Why not give it a chance to 
multiply 7 in freedom ? 
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The Capital N 

A correspondent writes to thank the C.N. 
for using a capital N in speaking of the 
Negro race.. Nearly all our papers, he says, 
use the small letter, though they would 
never think of speaking of frenchmen or 
americans. 

he C.N. is continually re¬ 
ceiving letters from boys 
and girls of backward races, and 
from grown-ups who tell us of the 
good things children of the back¬ 
ward races do ; and it is glad 
to pay its tribute, as often as 
opportunity occurs, to these chil¬ 
dren plodding up the hill to 
civilisation. And so it feels 
called upon to protest against 
the bad habit of speaking dis¬ 
respectfully of the members of 
certain great races of mankind. 

When we go again to Wembley, 
and see the Chinese boys there, 
shall we call them chinks ? Or 
shall we speak of those splendid 
black citizens of ours in the 
African section as niggers ? 
Even if we do, it may be said, we 
never mean anything by it. 
No ; we do not mean it, but 
there is a shade of contempt in 
these names, as if we were rather 
above those members of the 
human family who are not of the 
same colour as ourselves. 

Men of all races have their 
own good points. We should 
look for them. Think, for ex¬ 
ample, how the black races can 
sing. Nobody who hears Mr. 
Roland Hayes, the Negro singer, 
will ever forget him. And could 
we speak with contempt of those 
black servants of Livingstone, 
who, through man}' dangers and 
hardships carried his body hun¬ 
dreds of miles to the coast? 

Tire Chinese were a cultivated 
nation when the people in these 
islands were barbarians. They 
had books and wonderful pic¬ 
tures ; they had poets, and'even 
men of science. And we should 
not find it hard to honour them. 
If we picked up a piece of Chinese 
porcelain, we might ask whether 
we could make anything like that. 
There is a monument in France 
to mark the place where the 
Chinese soldiers lie who died in 
the Great War. It is “ a place 
for ever China.” If we stood 
before that we should not say 
lightly, “ Here are the chinks.” 

It is only a little thing whether 
we use one word or another, but 
the feeling of contempt for other 
races is a very serious thing, and 
we cannot begin too early to 
honour all men in ways great or 
small. Men of many .races are 
different from one another. Some 
are more like children, others 
are grown-ups, but we belong to 
the same family and in a family 
nicknames are not used if they 
give pain or if they show con¬ 
tempt for the younger or weaker 
members. And shall we not 
be careful not to hurt any of those 
in the great human family who 
have not yet had our chances ? 


Why He Went First 

w grumble at having to tip so often, 
but it is far worse abroad. Every¬ 
one seems to be so ill-paid that he 
expects his master’s clients to make up 
his wages. Even'the motor-bus driver 
gets his franc tip for a six-franc run. 

In a certain fashionable resort there 
are two buses which ply between the 
golf links and mountain railway. They 
must both make the journey, even if 
there is only one car load. Of course 
the foremost bus attracts the most 
passengers, for few people seem to 
realise that both will run. 

One day a stranger asked the driver 
of one bus which was going tostart first. 

" The other man,” said the driver. 
" He always goes first.” And then, 
by way of explanation, “ Ife has more 
children than 

There is something lovely about 
that. May more people play golf, 
and fewer play baccarat at that 
resort; may both buses be crammed 
on every journey! 

© 



- News from Prison 

Prisons are becoming at last what 
they should be, places of reforma¬ 
tion rather than vindictive punishment. 

A convict who has behaved well is 
allowed to attend concerts and lec¬ 
tures, and to join a debating club, and 
is given a shilling a week. He may buy 
tobacco, jam, or sauces to season the 
prison fare. It is a precious shilling, 
it is the convict’s sole possession, his 
sole power; he can do wbat he likes 
with it, though in every other action 
he is a slave. 

Not long ago a Salvation Army band 
gave a prison concert, and it seems to 
have reminded one convict that there 
were people more needy than himself. 
Though his daily bread was nauseous, 
he could not starve ; though his house 
was the house' of shame, he had 
shelter. For, some time afterwards, 
the Army received a postal order for 
three shillings, and a note saying: 
" I have been saving up a month, but 
I promised a shilling to a mate.” 

Perhaps no one else in England kept 
Lent with such self-denial as that poor 
criminal. Criminal he must have been, 
for he is serving a life sentence. But 
surely he is not a criminal any more ? 


Shop Before Three 

Js there anyone, we wonder, who 
cannot do something to help the 
wheels of the world to go round a little 
smoothly ? 

We notice some interesting shop¬ 
ping figures which show that 20 per 
cent of people shop before noon, 30 per 
cent from noon to three, and 50 per 
cent from three to half-past six. That 
is to say, half our shoppers crowd the 
shops in the last three hours of the day. 

Clearly here is a chance for some of 
us to help the world a little. We can 
shop before three. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

t is good, we are told, to have a trade 
to fall back on. For this purpose 
the hardware trade is not recommended, 
a 

A party of Chinese scholars have come 
to Europe to study Western civilisa¬ 
tion—as soon as they can find it. 
a 

J'iie first swallow has arrived—after 
a neclc-and-neck race with the 
first cuckoo. 

a 

people are so often wrong as people 
of common sense. They would 
have to have un¬ 
common sense to be 
always right, 
a 

^rtists should pay 
no attention to 
publicopinion. But 
may have a private 
view of it. 

a 

\y e are warned that 
the country is 
moving to new 
catastrophes. But 
are the new houses 
as bad as all that ? 
a 

doctor says a 
man must visit 
the dentist often if 
he wants to live long. But are we bound 
to consider what the dentist wants ? 

a 

Clothes have much to do with character. 
And even more to do with habits. 

S 

Generally, it seems, men who talk 
much do not like themselves. 
Neither does anybody else. 

'a' 

A correspondent in an evening paper 
asks. What do golfers eat ? Not 
their words, we hope. 

© 

The Idle Boy 

It is a hundred years since the railways 
came, and it seems worth while to quote 
this fragment from the life of James Watt, 
he was seated at table with his 
aunt, one evening, she said to him: 
" James Watt, I never saw such an 
idle boy as you are. Take a book or 
employ yourself usefully. For the 
last half-hour you have not spoken a 
word, but have taken off the lid of that 
kettle and put it on again, holding now 
a cup and now a silver spoon over the 
steam, watching how it rises from the 
spout, and catching and collecting 
the drops of water it falls into. Are 
you not ashamed of spending your 
time in this way ? ” 


Times Have Changed 

By Our Country Girl 

'“The other day I met Alethea 
bristling with indignation. 

She is a student in London, living 
in lodgings on an allowance from her 
father, a poor country parson. She 
is usually so shabby that her friends 
feel embarrassed at being seen in her 
company, but she manages to read all 
the new books and see all the best 
plays and hear all the important 
concerts.' I think Alethea finds life 
enjoyable. 

“ I say! Isn’t this too bad ? ” she 
exclaimed, getting up from her bench 
in the park with an open volume in 
one hand. “ Listen. Instead of a 
midday meal I’ve only had biscuits all 
this week, and I’ve added what I 
saved on it to some money my aunt 
sent me for a hat, and have spent it 
all on Jusserand’s Literary History. 
Well, what do you think I find in the 
chapter on Richard de Bury ? ” 

“ Richard de Bury ? ” I murmured. 
“ Yes, you know, the thirteenth- 
century bishop who couldn’t get into 
his bed because the room was so stacked 
with books. He collected them, and 
wrote about them, and saved monastery 
libraries. You know his famous pas¬ 
sage : ‘ Everything decays and falls 

into dust, and the glory of the world 
would be buried in oblivion had not 
God conferred on mortal man the 
benefit of books ’ ? And there’s that 
other jolly bit about books being the 
teachers who never refuse to answer, 
or scold, or meet ignoraijce with mock¬ 
ing laughter. I knew those bits before, 
but now I know something fresh.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ There’s a passage where he rages 
against clerks who commit high treason 
by letting rats nibble the manuscripts, 
or who dry flowers between the pages, 
or ”—here she began to read aloud— 
“ admit into the library a two-legged 
animal more dangerous than the 
basilisk, who, discovering the volumes 
insufficiently concealed by the protect- 
ingwebof adead spider, condemns them 
to be sold and converted for her own use 
into silken hoods and furred gowns.’ ” 
Alethea glared. “ A two-legged 
animal! He means Woman 1 " 

“Ah well,” I said, “women have 
changed since then. But really, Alc- 
thca, just now you do look more dan¬ 
gerous than the basilisk ! " 

© 

Did Weary Horses Gome for Rest? 

When sick folk came to You, their 
pains to tell, 

0 Christ, came animals to You as 
well ? 

I wish I knew. 

Did weary horses come to You for 
rest, 

Casting their spent limbs at Your 
kindly feet ? 

Did starving pariah dogs paw at Your 
breast 

When no one else would give them 
food to eat ? 

Ah, surely so! For Love beyond our 
ken ■ 

Could not confine itself alone to men, 
And yet be true. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
What colds do when 
they are not caught 
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A Giant Disappears in smoke 


A MARVELLOUS 
JOURNEY 

THE GREAT TREK OF 
THE BUTTERFLIES 

How They Travel From the 
Tropics to the Arctic 

A MYSTERY OF MIGRATION. 

At this time of year ships passing 
along the English Channel often see 
swarms of butterflies crossing the sea 
from France to England. 

These butterflies are known as painted 
ladies, and they come to England every 
year from the south though in varying 
numbers. Sometimes hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of them cross the Channel and in 
other years only a few, but were it not 
for these visitors from abroad we should 
have no painted lady butterflies at all, 
for although on arrival they lay eggs and 
caterpillars hatch out which in turn 
change into butterflies, these all die off 
when winter comes, and we are left with 
none to carry on the race. 

Desert Travellers 

Some wonderful information about 
these painted ladies has just come to 
light as a result of the investigations of 
scientists, and Mr. C. B. Williams, the 
Chief Entomologist to the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture, tells the story' 
in Nature. Their place of origin, it seems, 
is south of the great desert belt that 
crosses Africa and Western Asia. 

Painted ladies have been seen in large 
numbers entering Algeria from the 
south, crossing the Nile Valley near 
Cairo, and entering Palestine from the 
East for days on end. They have been 
seen massed in great numbers, appar¬ 
ently resting during migration, in the 
Egyptian desert near the Sudan border. 
Farther south they have not been 
recorded, and it is therefore assumed 
that their breeding places must be just 
south of the long border line stretching 
across North Africa and Asia Minor. 

From Africa to Iceland 

In the early spring the butterflies from 
Africa begin to move north, and they 
arrive at the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean about April. From 
Palestine masses of painted ladies fly 
through Syria and Turkey to the Balkan 
States, and those which have arrived in 
Egypt and Tripoli and Algeria fly across 
the Mediterranean to Southern Europe, 
which they reach early in May. Thence 
they pass on, probably leaving stragglers 
behind all the time, until at last they 
-cross the English Channel and land on 
the southern shores of England at the 
end of May. 

But their great trek is not over yet. 
They continue their • journey, flying 
to the north of Scotland, where they 
arrive about mid-June, and some still go 
on until they reach Iceland, their 
northern limit, in July. 

In the Teeth of the Wind 

It is an amazing journey for such 
frail creatures, liable, one would think, 
to be driven about by every wind and 
storm. . Yet they do not fly with the 
wind, but in its teeth. From their 
breeding grounds in Africa to Iceland is 
about 4000 miles, and this great trek of 
the painted ladies across half a hemi¬ 
sphere .is one of the greatest marvels of 
migration known to science. In some 
years countless millions of them arrive 
in Western Europe from the south.' 

How do they know their way ? There 
is no evidence that any of the butterflies 
ever go back again. They have never 


\ To man ever could have deserved to 
1 ^ be served so badly as Marshal von 
Hindenburg, President of Germany, has 
been served by his friends. 

They have actually been trying to 
bring forth the gigantic, ugly, wooden 
idol of the old general, that was wor¬ 
shipped, with native nails knocked into it 
by dull-witted patriots, during the war. 

■ Though they have not unearthed that 
monstrous Magog, they have unearthed 
the story of its fate, which is as ridiculous 
as the thing itself. 

It seems that when the end of the war 
left the forlorn 120-feet high statue a 
monument of absurdity in a Berlin park, 


been seen travelling in a reverse direc¬ 
tion, yet it is so amazing that fresh 
broods should year after year be born 
in - Africa and always find their way 
to the same countries in the north, 
that some' scientists think numbers of 
them must return. It is suggested that 
they either go back in swarms at night 
or fly back alone as individuals, thus 
escaping notice. But of this there is 
no evidence and it seems unlikely that 
if they return they should not at some 
time or other have been seen doing so: 

This migration of the butterflies is 
something quite different from that 
of the birds, for whereas the birds lay 
their eggs either in the place they come 
from or the place they go to, the painted 
ladies lay theirs throughout the whole 
range of their migration. 


it was sold for the cost of removal plus a 
sum about equal to an English shilling. 
The final purchaser was a wood mer¬ 
chant, who made the most of his shilling 
by breaking the monster up and selling 
it for firewood.. So, some two years ago, 
the wooden idol, to which so many 
knees had bowed, disappeared in smoke 
up Berlin stove pipes. 

And yet, undeterred by these mis¬ 
adventures, there are new Hindenburg 
worshippers who shout for a new statue. 
What will not men do who have no 
humour ? Never had a decent old 
gentleman more need to pray “ Save 
me from my friends 1 ” 


In fact, so marvellous is the long 
flight from the deserts to the north that 
Mr. Williams suggests that the butter¬ 
flies which begin the flight are not the 
same as those that reach the more 
northerly areas, but that on the way 
they lay eggs which hatch out as cater¬ 
pillars and become butterflies, and that 
these in turn move north. 

According to this theory the migration 
is in fact a kind of relay race, different 
sets of butterflies taking up the journey 
where their predecessors left off It is 
an interesting theory, but makes the 
migration still more of a mystery. 

Such a wonderful discovery will no 
doubt be followed up, and there will be 
further investigations, which may lead 
to more amazing disclosures about this 
beautiful butterfly. Picture on this page 


BULGARIA’S 

TROUBLES 

THE GREAT STREAM OF 
REFUGEES 

The Stuff of Which 
Revolutionaries Are Made 

300,000 STRONG 

By a Travelling Correspondent in Sofia 

There surely has not been for centuries 
such a wandering of peoples as in the 
Balkans since the Great War. 

Take, for example, the movement 
into Bulgaria of Bulgarians from Greece, 
Serbia, Rumania, and even from Turkey. 

Bulgaria is a country with five 
million people, and she has now within 
her borders 320,000 new 7 refugees. If 
those who came in during the earlier 
years after the peace were counted, the 
number would be much higher. 

These are members of families which 
have been turned out of the homes 
in which they and their forefathers 
have lived for generations in Thrace, 
Macedonia, and the Dobrudja to seek 
refuge among their fellow Bulgarians. 
Among them are nearly 100,000 children, 
of whom 20,000 are orphans. 

Results of War ’ 

The orphanages in Bulgaria are 
already full, for there are still thousands 
from the Balkan Wars who have not 
yet made a start in working life, and 
180,000 from the World \Var. The 
amazing thing is that the Bulgarian 
Government has been able to do as 
much as it has done for the refugees. 

Just outside Sofia are two new 
settlements. They are called Dobrudja 
and Tsaribrod. But water is short, 
and sanitary arrangements are lacking 
because there has been no money to 
supply them. At all the chief points of 
entry on the frontier there are camps 
into which new families come every day. 

Greece and the Protocol 

Those who have been able to bring 
their cattle and household effects are 
lucky, for transport is scarce and 
difficult. Some provision has to be 
made for them, but there are not enough 
tents, not enough food, or money, or 
medical sendee! 

The situation was bad enough in the 
autumn, and now that Greece has 
declined to ratify the Protocol of 1924 
(agreed at Geneva) for the protection of 
minorities, there are another 26,000 
waiting to come over the frontier. What 
is happening in Thrace and Macedonia is 
that Greece, which has had to receive 
about a million and a half Greeks from 
Turkey and Asia Minor, is allowing some 
of these people to establish themselves 
on Bulgarian farms, and even in 
Bulgarian homes. 

A Real Danger 

The Bulgarian Government, on their 
side, are driven by circumstances to 
treat the . Greek inhabitants of the 
borderland iii much the same way, and 
these in their turn are turned out to 
make way for Bulgarian refugees. 
But the Greek lands on the Bulgarian 
side are very much less than the Bulgar 
properties in Greece. 

Taking into account all the available 
vacant land in Bulgaria, the quantity 
required to- provide a bare living for the 
peasants coming in from over the 
borders would be about a million acres, 
and only a little more than a quarter 
of that can be found. The refugees 
coming into the towns are in the worst 
plight, for housing is as difficult as it is 
in England. These people, homeless, 
destitute, and suffering from a great 
sense of wrong, are the stuff of which 
revolutionaries are made, and do consti¬ 
tute a real danger. They do not and 
cannot understand the original cause of 
this great displacement. That cause 
goes back to the Greek adventure in 
Asia Minor three years ago, leading to 
the Turkish victory and the expulsion 
of the Greeks from Anatolia, 


THE AMAZING INVASION FROM AFRICA 



The painted lady butterflies which come to England at this season across the English Channel, 
often in hundreds of thousands, are now known to come from beyond the Sahara and Arabian 
Desert, and many of them travel for thousand of miles. How they And their way is a 
scientific mystery. See previous column 
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PUTTING AUSTRIA 
ON HER FEET 


PROTECTING THE 
BIRDS 


Good Work Delayed by 
Lack of Money 

HOW VIENNA IS TRYING TO 
SOLVE THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


NEW BILL BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT 

Fresh Attempt to Save Britain’s 
Songsters 


By a Correspondent in Austria 

One of the worst difficulties in 
Vienna in the last four years lias been the 
lack of houses. 

In that huge and splendid city of 
palaces, when the war .ended, 72 per cent 
of the tenements were of two rooms 
with a tiny scullery, and many were of 
one room. Now in many places round 
Vienna and in some farther away little 
settlements are springing up of groups of 
people banded together to provide houses, 
and with them gardens and food, for 
themselves on a very clever and in¬ 
genious scheme. 

.Each group is what' we should call a 
cooperative building society, and these 
societies have received help from the 
State or the municipality or both in the 
provision of. the land. 

Free Labour 

In the case of forest land the trees have 
been cut down and removed by the 
State. But the settlers do not only give 
money as with us, but at least 2000 
hours of their own free work. Some can 
give skilled labour, some can do only 
unskilled work, and some are set to 
help with the necessary clerical work. 
The materials are obtained from a 
central organisation at a cheap rate. . 

The people have done a great deal 
towards building their own little houses, 
and the trade unions raise no objection. 
If a man cannot afford a whole house at 
once he can start with a “ kernel ” 
house of two rooms and pay for the rest 
bit by bit until he can complete a five- 
roomed house. Every house has its 
quarter of an acre or more of garden, and 
a man can keep a goat or chickens. 

Children’s Pets 

The Austrian children are as keen on 
pets as English children. “ You must 
come to see Adolf,” said one". Adolf 
was an enormous contemplative rabbit. 
Then I had to go to look at an empty 
hutch—Fritz was dead and deeply 
mourned. The children who were 
rickety and delicate in Vienna are get¬ 
ting well and strong in the new settle¬ 
ments. Help has been given by the 
Society of Friends. 

Just now there is rather a lull in the 
progress of the movement. The League 
of Nations Commission in charge of the 
loan for Austrian reconstruction made 
its assistance conditional on the cutting 
down of State and municipal expendi¬ 
ture, and the help given to the settle¬ 
ments has had to be reduced. 

Yet every workless man and retired 
government servant taken from crowded 
Vienna and set to produce food from 
land hitherto waste are helping to put 
Austria really on her feet again. But 
the big financial machine grinds heavily, 
and merely insists on economies. 

MAKE YOUR OWN 
SUNSHINE 

New Alpine Light for the Home 

A new kind of electric arc lamp has 
been introduced in London, which pro¬ 
duces 4000 candle-power of exactly 
the same light as is given by the Sun on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 

It is fitted on a stand with wheels, and 
can be moved about a room with ease. 

Warm summer sunshine can be.turned 
on at home just like ordinary electric 
light; and a course of sun treatment is 
claimed to have all the advantages of a 
summer holiday. 


NO MORE SMALL CAGES 


There seems no end to the laws we 
have to make to stop thoughtless or 
wicked people from deeds of cruelty 
to their helpless fellow creatures. A 
Bill is now before Parliament to give 
further protection to wild singing birds, 
which are still caught and caged in 
enormous numbers. 

A favourite way Of catching them is 
by using captive birds to attract them 
into a trap. Sometimes these “ decoy ” 
birds are held by a string and some¬ 
times they are maimed, legs or wings being 
broken so that they cannot get away. 
Twigs are smeared with birdlime, so 
that the visitors are caught by the feet 
or wings in the sticky stuff. The new 
Bill would punish people convicted of 
any of these practices. 

Cruelty and Ignorance 

It seems that in London public 
houses, and doubtless elsewhere, Sunday 
singing competitions are held, and 
thousands of small birds are snared and 
sent up for these. Four out of every 
five die before they have settled down to 
their captivity. They are kept in tiny 
cage's because it is believed, wrongly, 
that the smaller and darker their cages 
the more heartily will they sing, and that 
if they are blind they sing best of all! 

The law can already deal, of course, 
with brutes who deliberately blind their 
victims, but the new Bill seeks to make 
it an offence to confine birds in a cage too 
small to allow them “ freely to stretch 
their wings and exercise themselves.” 
The C.N. would have said, “ freely to 
stretch their wings and fly away home ! ” 

It is to be hoped that no one will try 
to stop the quick passage of the Bill 
through Parliament. But no laws will 
prevent this kind of cruelty from being 
practised in secret, unless people help by 
making a strong public opinion against 
it. Happily education has done, and is 
doing, a great, deal in this direction. 


LA FONTAINE 
His Damaged Monument 

The statue at Chateau-Thierry of the 
great French writer of fables. La Fon¬ 
taine, suffered much damage in the 
Great War. 

Wishing to raise a more important 
memorial in its place, but finding the 
raising of sufficient funds a difficult 
problem, the local municipality appealed 
to the Minister of Public Instruction for 
permission to ask for contributions from 
the schoolchildren of France. 

Permission was not given.' In England 
we do things differently, as shown by the 
success some years ago of the fund 
raised by an English paper for a monu¬ 
ment to Daniel Defoe in Bunhill Fields. 


TOO MANY CLOTHES 


A Medical Officer’s Warning 


The medical officer for Cumberland 
has issued a warning against burdening 
children with too many clothes. Too 
many are almost as bad as too few. 

Dr. Morison’s warning is illustrated 
by a remarkable instance of parental 
over-care. A boy not yet five was dis¬ 
covered wearing in school this outfit: 


Two pairs of trousers 
A vest of cotton-wool 
A heavy woollen vest 
A lined waistcoat 


Woollen combinations 
A shirt 
Three jerseys 
A coat 


Who will say, after that, that warning 
is unnecessary, and that a mother’s 
common, sense will teach her how to 
clothe her offspring ? 


MEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


MAGIC BOTTLES 
OF PASTEUR 



Canada has more cattle than people. 

A reader in the Cape Province of 
South Africa reports that the family cat, 
Bachelor Tom, is now eighteen years old. 

Since the adoption of the United 
States Constitution 136 years ago, the 
Congress lias enacted over 30,000 laws. 

What’s in a Name ? 

Duck and Ouack were the names of 
two persons who appeared in a London 
County Court case. 

A Watch’s Long Rest 

An English lever watch, lost in a 
ploughed field over a year ago, started to 
go as soon as it was wound up. 

1000 Million Feet of Logs 

A huge timber raft containing 1000 
million feet of logs has just been towed 
1000 miles front Oregon to California. 

Opening up Central Africa 

A new railway bridge, costing 
£800,000, is to be built across the 
Zambesi to connect Nyasaland with the 
rising port of Beira. 

A Postman's Walks 

Mr. Abraham Sprigg, postman, of 
Easton, near Bristol, who has retired, 
has walked during his 42 years’ service 
over 100,000 miles. 

M.P.’a Meals at the House 

Last year 179,757 meals were served 
in the House of Commons refreshment 
rooms, at an average cost of about 
4s. 2d. each. 

The Rise in London Property Values 

In tlie seventeenth century Billings¬ 
gate Market was leased for £95 a year. 
Last year the traders in the market paid 
£36,500 in rents. 

14 Miles Through Mountains 4 

Engineers have just finished boring a 
fifteen-foot hole fornearly fourteen miles 
through the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
California. The work has taken five years. 

Death of a Famous Goldfish 

The goldfish Ernest, which lived in 
the Savoy Hotel fountain, is dead. Cigar 
ash is supposed to have been the cause of 
it. He acquired fame by playing leapfrog 
over j floating cork. 

Facts About our Fish 

The number of fishermen catching our 
fish for us in England and Wales is 
40,000, ■ and they ply their trade from 
the Barents Sea right down to the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco. 

The Cross-Word Craze 

The first cross-word puzzle book in 
French has just been published. Such 
books are now numerous in England. 
In America, where the puzzles originated, 
the sale of such books is said to have 
reached ten millions. 

Seals In the Wash 

Seals have become so numerous 
around the Wash that they are said to 
account for a scarcity of fish. About 
150 were killed there last year ; but as 
many as 200 are reported as having 
been seen together. 

DUCKS GO FOR A RIDE 
Trip in Kensington Gardens on 
a Toy Steamer 

In the C.N. a few weeks ago, in the 
Tale Before Bedtinie, a writer told of 
the joyous ride of a proud drake on a 
youngster’s pond boat. 

And, sure enough, this thing has 
happened. One of our contributors, 
who had not seen the fanciful ride in 
our pages, reports the real ride. Here 
is what he says, on the evidence of his 
wife and little girls. 

Many are the brave little model 
steamboats that drive‘their way across 
the Round Pond in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens, and as a rule the ducks in their 
path gracefully make way for them. But 
the other Sunday two of the ducks, 
fancying a voyage, perched themselves 
on tlie deck of a large toy steamer, and 
remained as passengers until the little 
vessel had reached the shore. 


France’s Gift to America 

AN INSPIRATION FOR A 
UNIVERSITY 

There will be no lamentations, but 
only congratulations, over three trea¬ 
sured relics which have recentl}’ left the 
Old World for the New. 

They belonged to Pasteur and they 
have been given to Columbia University 
by the University of Lille in that 
scientific spirit which knows no frontiers, 
so that young America should have for 
its own something which that wise 
benefactor of the race used and handled 
when working towards his great results. 

No treasures of art are these, but only 
humble tools of research that any glass- 
blower could make, a little long-necked 
flask, another flask with a special cap, 
and some U -shaped tubing. Pasteur had 
no magnificently equipped . laboratory, 
but most often genius has worked with 
ready-made tools, and it was with these 
and others like them that Pasteur began 
that research into fermentation which 
pointed the way to the discovery of 
disease germs and was the inspiration of 
Lister’s system of aseptic surgery. 

Millions of Lives Saved 

What a simple but pathetic magnifi¬ 
cence lives in these relics. The sword of 
Charlemagne might seem to the world 
rarer, but these were the swords with 
which Pasteur struck off the world’s 
fetters of disease. Millions of lives, a 
million years of suffering, have been 
saved by the science which Pasteur 
stored within these bits of glass. 

They were as potent as the magician’s 
wand, but that was because of the 
magician who used them, and who found 
Nature’s secrets in them not by chance 
or any happy stroke of fortune but by 
patience and industry and profound 
sincerity in seeking the truth. Above 
them in the case where they are to rest 
in New York City should be inscribed 
Pasteur’s immortal words to the workers 
in science : In Die field of science and 
observation chance favours only the pre¬ 
pared mind. 


THE POLICEMAN’S TOOTH 
Dentist Meets an Expensive 
Patient 

We all feel we are very brave when 
we make up our minds to go to the 
dentist’s, especially if it means having 
a tooth pulled out. But the other day 
a policeman had to find out if a man 
who had been stopped by law from 
acting as a dentist any more was 
defying the law. He went to see the 
dentist, and, to test him, asked him to 
pull out a tooth. And the dentist did ! 

Of course, the tooth may have wanted 
pulling out. If it did it was a cheap 
way of getting it done, for instead of 
being paid the dentist had to pay £5 
for doing it. If the policeman really 
sacrificed a good tooth, he ought to 
have some of that £5. 

A CORONER’S GOOD 
ADVICE 

Identity Cards for AH 

The Westminster Coroner has been 
giving good advice to prevent. people 
who become unconscious in public 
places from being unknown. He sug¬ 
gests that everyone should carry always 
something that will serve for his or her 
identification. 

Apart from the people who wish to 
conceal their identity, and they unfor¬ 
tunately are not a few, we all would do 
well to take the Coroner’s advice. Why 
should it not be made a rule to ckrry a 
pocket card saying who we are and 
where we live ? It would save trouble 
all round if an accident should, happen. 
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WORKMEN INVESTING 
IN WORK 

MORE PROPERTY 
OWNERS 

How Everyone Can Become 
His Own Capitalist 

TREND OF A GOOD MOVEMENT 

Attention has of late been directed 
to the increasing number of persons 
in Britain who are “ saving up.” 

It is perfectly true that there are more 
saving persons among us now than ever 
before. This is especially due to two 
tilings. The first was the issue during 
the War of War Savings Certificates, now 
known as National Savings Certificates. 
The amount of these held, mainly by 
people of small means, is about 
£370,000,000. 

Work of Building Societies 

The second great influence lias been 
the widening operations of Building 
Societies, which enable a poor man to 
buy his home on the instalment system. 

He puts down a small proportion of 
the price of the house, and pays off the 
balance with interest by equal monthly 
instalments. _ Thus, by paying a little 
more than the ordinary rent, he acquires 
.liis home. 

At the present time hundreds of 
thousands of people are doing this, and 
probably over a million people in our 
country now either own their houses or are 
buying them through building societies. 

American Trade Union Idea 

It cannot, however, yet be said that 
there are enough savers among us, and 
it is the duty of everyone to make 
provision for the future. In America the 
Trade Unions, dissatisfied with ordinary 
methods, have in some cases set up banks 
and begun to operate as capitalists. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En¬ 
gineers set up a bank in 1520, and their 
resources have now grown to about 
30 million dollars. In another case a 
mining property is worked by a Trade 
Union. The movement seems to be 
spreading and developing! ' 

Life assurance in America is much 
more popular than here. The working 
men there are not content to take out 
such very small death money policies 
as seem to content the thrifty on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Shares in Companies 

Even more important is the. practice 
on the part of many of the great Ameri¬ 
can Joint Stock Companies of issuing 
shares to their workpeople, payable on 
the instalment system. 

For example, there is the great 
United States Steel Corporation, which 
owns the greater part of the iron and 
steel industry of America;, and is much 
bigger than the whole of the British 
iron and steel works put together. 

About a million shares of this Cor¬ 
poration are now owned by its work¬ 
people. From 100,000 to 200,000 shares 
a year are taken up by employees. 

Here, surely, is matter for the serious 
consideration of our own people. The 
wider ownership of property in Britain 
would not only make for industrial 
confidence and happiness, but would 
secure the State against the ill-will of 
those who urge the workers to make 
war upon the property without which 
their work could not be carried on. 


THREE SOURCES OF WATER POWER 

An American engineer has just com¬ 
pleted a survey of the three * largest 
waterfalls available for power : the 
Zambesi in Rhodesia, the Santa Maria in 
Southern Brazil, and the Parana Falls 
in Paraguay. He reports that Niagara 
easily heads the list for usable power, 
with Parana second. 


A FAMOUS BOOK 
AND ITS STORY 

The Bible of the Moslem 
World 

HISTORY LIKE A FABLE 

A learned man in Manchester has just 
published new readings of a book which, 
next to our Bible, has played a greater 
part in the affairs of the world than-any 
other volume that ever existed. 

It is the Koran, the Bible* of the 
Mohammedan races of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, and it is their whole body of 
law. They obey its tenets much more 
fervently than many Christians obey 
their Bible. 

The Koran’s history reads like a fable. 
Mohammed delivered it in sections 
during some twenty years, declaring 
that it was the Word of God brought 
down to him by Gabriel. Some of it was 
written by Mohammed’s scribes, at his 
dictation, on palm leaves, some on skins, 
some on the blade bones of sheep, and 
much was left unwritten but preserved 
in the memory of men. 

Noblest of Arabic 

When Mohammed died, in June 632, 
all the written parts were left jumbled 
together in a great chest, and the men 
who bore the unwritten remainder in 
their memories were being killed, one by 
one, in the constant wars. So a. great 
session of writing was ordered in order 
that the Koran might be fixed for ever. 

It was all written out, without order 
or date, in chapters of unequal length 
and in unequal verses, but in the noblest 
of Arabic, as fine a work in that language 
as the Bible is in English. 

Observance of the Koran created a 
mighty people. In the course of a cen¬ 
tury they conquered an empire greater 
than Rome’s. When barbarism crushed 
other civilisations theirs survived ; when 
all other learning died/and a long night 
of ignorance brooded over the Earth, 
these sons of the desert kept one great 
fire of knowledge kindled. 

Sale’s Great Version 

They became the mightiest race on 
Earth. They were the schoolmasters of 
the Old World. Not until they had been 
overthrown in Spain, where they had 
been masters for seven centuries, could 
Columbus sail to find America. 

George Sale’s version of the Koran is, 
on the whole, unchallengeable outside 
Islam, but there is only one version for 
the Mohammedans themselves. That is 
the version made after Mohammed’s 
death, written in the Arabic of the Koreish 
tribe, and committed to the keeping of 
one of the wives of the Prophet. 

From that version Sale gives us his 
English version, a volume rich in 
beautiful and noble thoughts, and im¬ 
mensely impressive. 


FREEZING A FIRE 
A New Device 

A new kind of fire extinguisher has 
been invented for use in petrol store¬ 
houses, oil tankers, and other structures 
containing inflammable substances. 

When directed on a blaze these de¬ 
vices actually freeze the flames to death. 
A very cold and dense carbon dioxide 
gas is released so that all oxygen is 
blocked, and the fire, with no oxygen 
to feed on, immediately dies out no 
matter how combustible the material 
burning may be. 

Tests have proved this extinguisher 
to be very efficient, and even burning 
oil can be put out by its use. 


C N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Average Length of a Full- 
Sized Conger Eel ? 

Between six and seven feet and the girth 
is about two feet. 

Who Was the God Eros? 

Eros is the Greek name of the God of 
Love called by the Romans Amor or 
Cupido, and by us Cupid. 

What is the Simile Used for Clever in the 

Saying, As Clever As-? 

Kipling says As Clever as Sin and another 
writerusestheexpression As Clever as Paint. 

Are Panama Hats Made in Luton ? 

The straw is plaited in America and im¬ 
ported made up, but at Luton the shapes 
are bleached, blocked, and finished for sale. 
How is the Water-mark in Paper Made? 

It is made by pressure of a projecting 
design on the roll in the mould, so making 
the paper thinner where it comes in contact 
with the design. 

Why are Blood Oranges Red? 

Blood oranges are a special variety, and 
are. believed to have been obtained origi¬ 
nally by grafting the ordinary sweet orange 
on to the stem of the pomegranate. 

Was Daniel Defoe an Englishman? 
Yes; bis name was originally Foe, and 
he changed it about 1703 to De Foe for 
some unknown reason. His grandfather 
was a well-to-do farmer in Northampton¬ 
shire and his father a London butcher. 
What are the Meanings ot Bow, Stroke, 
and Cox in a Boat Race? 

Bow is the rower nearest the bow or fore- 
end of the boat; stroke is the oarsman 
nearest the stern ; and cox, which is short 
for coxswain, is the helmsman or man in 
charge of the rudder. 

Are the Plover and the Peewit the 
Same Bird? 

The lapwing, or peewit, known to science 
as Vanellus vulgaris, is sometimes called 
the plover or the green plover, but the bird 
generally known by the name plover is the 
golden plover, known to science as Chara- 
drius pluvialis. 

On what Do Mosquitoes Live? 

The females of many species feed on the 
blood of mammals which they suck through 
a proboscis. The males, however, do not 
feed in this way, and it has been suggested 
that, failing to obtain blood, mosquitoes 
support themselves on the juice of plants. 
The facts are not known for certain. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase To Kick 
the Bucket? 

Dr. Brewer says a bucket is a pulley, and 
in Norfolk a beam. When pigs are lulled 
they are hung by their bind legs on a bucket 
or beam, with their heads downward, and 
oxen are hauled up by a pulley. To kick the 
bucket is to be hung on the beam or bucket 
by the heels. 

Who was Omar Khayyam ? 

• He was an astronomer-poet of Persia, 
born at Nishapur about J071. He died 
there in 1123. He reformed the Moslem 
calendar and wrote mathematical treatises, 
but he is best known today by his Rubaiyat, 
or quatrains, of which Edward FitzGerald 
translated 75. The translation is far finer 
than the original. 

What are the Proportions of White, 
Black, and Yellow Races? 

The population of the world by race is 
estimated as follows : Aryan, or white, 
812,000,000; Mongolian, . or yellow, 
645,000,000; Semitic, 75,000,000 ; Negro 
and Bantu, or black, 139,000,000; Malay 
and Polynesian, or brown, 40,000,000 ; 
American Indian, or red and half-breeds, 
28,000,000. 

Is it Colder or Warmer After Snow Has 
Fallen? 

Dr. J. G. M'Pherson, Lecturer in Meteoro¬ 
logy in the University of St. Andrews, in 
liis Meteorology says the small absorbing 
power of snow for heat reflected and 
radiated from the sky during the day has 
an important effect on the temperature of 
the air. The temperature of lands when 
covered with snow must be lower than when 
free from it. 

How are Lakes Formed ? 

Lakes have been formed in various ways, 
such as the underground movements of the 
Earth’s crust causing the ground to settle 
and form a depression into which rivers 
drain ; 2. The deposition of clay and grave] 
by glaciers forming mounds and ridges en¬ 
closing hollows which have become filled 
with water; 3. The accumulation of 

barriers across river valleys holding up the 
water; 4. The erosion of the earth wearing 
away a hollow for water to accumulate in. 


THE NEW COMET 


HOW TO SEE IT 

Ball of Misty Light in the 
Northern Sky 

VANISHING INTO SPACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The striking constellation of Cassio¬ 
peia has an added glory just now, for 
the Orkisz Comet 1925c is on its borders, 
and will soon be observable between 
Cassiopeia and the Pole Star. 

Our star map shows, on a very small 
scale, the comet’s path through this 
portion of the sky during the next two 
weeks. Unfortunately, the comet is not 
visible to the naked eye ; but the next 
fortnight, in the absence of moonlight, 
will provide a good opportunity for 
seeing it, with the aid of good glasses. 

It will appear like a ball of misty 
light somewhat brighter in the middle. 



Where to find Orkisz’s Comet 


and not at all like the popular concep¬ 
tion of a comet as a star with a long 
hairy tail. 

The five brightest stars of Cassiopeia, 
forming the well known W, will be 
easily identified low down above the 
northern horizon between 9 and 10 p.m. 
Above them and almost exactly be¬ 
tween them and overhead,' will bo seen 
the second-magnitude Pole Star, or 
Polaris. It is the brightest luminary in 
that part of the sky. 

With the aid of these stellar guides 
the comet’s path may be readily and 
exactly identified. It is well worth 
seeking, and should be looked for on a 
dark, clear night, and in places free 
from much artificial light. 

About the end of next week the 
comet will be only a little to the left of 
the third-magnitude star Gamma in 
Ceplieus, and about eight or nine times 
the Moon’s apparent width away ; while 
it will be about fifteen times our satel¬ 
lite’s width to the left of the Pole Star 
at the beginning of June, 

Last Glimpse of a Comet 

This comet, discovered this year by 
Orkisz in Poland, on April 4, is now 
about 145 million miles away ; but 
when at its nearest, a fortnight ago, it 
was 135 million miles distant. It is 
rapidly receding from the Earth and 
the Sun, and so is getting fainter. 

It will, however, be interesting to 
watch its progress night after night, as 
it gradually mounts higher in the sky 
towards overhead, until the last glimpse 
is obtained before it vanishes into the 
dark depths beyond. 

Reid’s Comet 19256 is now adorning 
the skies of the southern hemisphere, 
and is below our horizon : , while 
Schain's Comet 102512, now to the south 
of the constellation of Leo, is still too 
faint for field glasses to reveal. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Jupiter south 
before dawn. Mercury east. In the evening 
Mars west,' Saturn south-east. 
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Adventurous Days 
Among the Eskimos 

What Has Happened Before 

Christopher Curwell, who is ordered 
a complete change of airand scene in a 
cold climate sets out with his sister and 
two brothers for a long holiday in 
Arctic Canada, Ole Oleson acting 
as guide. 

Near the .Great Bear Lake they 
meet a great herd of caribou. 

CHAPTER 5 
An Exciting Day 

le wisely kept silent' about 
what he had beard. Arctic 
wolves are unpleasant beasts for 
company- on a hunt, but, with 
millions of fat caribou trotting by, 
this was a time for action, not 
apprehension. Ole wanted no 
trembling fingers on the triggers 
as he gave the order to shoot. 

The caribou just passing were 
startled at the sound of the guns, 
and attempted to pusli their way 
into the almost solid masses of 
their kind away from the boys. 
But those behind pushed on as 
before', only making a slight detour 
round the few dead ones that the 
first round of shots had felled. 

“ Anotiier ! " cried Ole. 

More caribou dropped. This 
time a more serious stampede 
started away from"the hunters, 

The herd, however, was too big 
for news of the danger to go very 
far. Those' behind, harried by 
wolves, were pushing forward, and 
kept for the most part well in the- 
tracks of those before. So our 
party continued to shoot until 
Ole called " Enough 1 ” and the 
rifles were lowered. 

Tom threw himself on a soft bed 
of tundra moss and declared he 
felt he had earned his living for the 
day. “ Do you think we’ve earned 
our dinner? " he asked. 

Ole had been looking earnestly 
through his field-glasses in the 
direction from which the herd was 
coming. He lowered them now to 
speak with unexpected seriousness. 

" The end of the herd is in 
sight, several miles away, They- 
are being followed by huge packs 
of wolves, as usual, which live off 
the weak ones that fall behind. 
So if you want to keep any of the 
meat we've just been shooting, 
I’d advise you to forget all about 
your tiredness and work as you’ve 
never worked in your lives before 
getting this meat into one big 
heap where we’ve got a chance of 
defending it.” 

Tom and the rest were on their 
feet in an instant at Ole’s words. 
He went on giving directions, while 
lie cleared the sleds of tlieir loads, as¬ 
sisted by the Eskimos and Timothy. 

“ We felled the caribou in about 
ten heaps of twenty-five or so each. 
What we’ve got to do is to bring 
them ail here and stand guard over 
them till the wolves get by. Nell, 
you and Tom can stay' here with 
your guns. Shoot any wolf that gets 
too nosey, but I don’t think they'll 
attack y'ou; they’re not ravenous 
with all this herd to feed on. 

“ Tim and I and the Eskimos 
will go out for the farther heaps. 
We’ll take the sleds, but this 
tundra makes them not much use 
for heavy hauling. I do wish we 
had a little snow.’’ 

A worried expression crossed 
Ole’s face. He was more afraid 
than lie cared to admit of losing 
this supply of meat. 

For the next hour everyone 
worked like mad getting in the 
animals that were to be food, 
garments, and fuel for the winter 
to come. Then the wolves were 
upon them, and' the last few trips 
of the older men to the main heap 
were made with guns ready to 
shoot down any wolf that might 
look enviously at their burden. 
What was left of the smaller 
heaps, too, were soon covered 
with the snarling beasts, and many' 
of them had to be shot before the 
others could be driven away. They 


Set down by 
John Halden 

! dragged these in, and had a great 
heap of grey and white pelts to show 
for their war on the marauders. 

“ You know,” said Ole, thought¬ 
fully looking at the dead wolves 
as the caribou herd disappeared 
in the distance, “ y'ou know, I 
don’t think on the whole we did so 
badly by that herd of animals. We 
killed a few of their number, but 
also we saved the lives of a lot 
more. Look at that pile of grey 
brutes. There must be twenty of 
them there, and every one of them 
capable and willin' to pull down 1 a 
dozen of caribou in the course of 
a season. If the caribou realised 
what we’d really done for them, 
they'’d send back a delegation with 
a vote of thanks! ” 

Ole finished with a mock sigh 
on this note of insincere pessimism. 
He was in excellent spirits. He 
looked with exaggerated astonish¬ 
ment on the others who lay about 
on the tundra, fought mosquitoes, 
and gasped with fatigue. 

“ I say, we ought to call it a 
day,” spoke up Tom decidedly'. 
" Here, in the space of a few' short 
hours, we’ve shot our entire winter’s 
supply' of meat, and vanquished 
an arrmy of ravenous wolves.” 

” I wonder that they’ didn’t 
attack us in a mass,” said Ellen. 
" We could only have shot one at 
a time, ar»d they could have finished 
us off in short order. I confess I 
was pretty frightened for awhile." 

" I wasn’t too happy about the 
situation my'self,” admitted Ole ; 
“ but we were lucky in having the 
wind blowing from them to us 
with considerable strength. That’s 
how we smelled the caribou, re¬ 
member. So the only thing that 
would tell the majority of the 
wolf pack that we had a heap of 
caribou out here on this side of the 
herd would be their eyesight, and 
all of them, except those next to us 
were intent on watching, for some 
poor caribou to stagger on his legs 
so they could pull him down. 
That’s how I figure it. The worst 
I thought might happen was that 
we might have to abandon our 
heap to them if they rushed us. 
They’d never attack a human with 
plenty of caribou about.” 

Ole had given orders in the 
Eskimo language to the natives, 
and they were busy over a fire 
preparing a meal of fresh caribou. 
Eight of the animals’ heads were 
being slowly turned before the 
blaze. Ellen saw this meal with 
some consternation. 

I imothy raised himself on one 
elbow to look. 

“ What’s the idea, Ole ? ” he 
inquired. “ I’m so hungry I could 
eat hair mattresses, but why your 
friends there should give us nothing 
but a lot of skulls I can’t imagine.” 

Ole glanced towards the fire and 
laughed. He had been cutting up 
caribou hams for the dogs. 

" I told them to get supper ready 
and they put on the fire, as a matter 
of course, the choicest part of the 
meat in their estimation. It really 
is the choicest, too, though I sup¬ 
posed y'ou have to get used to the 
looks of it. I’ll tell them to put 
on- a few steaks.” 

He called out his order in, the 
guttural Eskimo tongue, and the 
natives, showing' their surprise at 
the white m’an’s taste, obeyed. 

CHAPTER 6 
The Twins 

NT ext morning there was a con- 
* ’ sultation round the break¬ 
fast fire. 

" Sledding all this green meat to 
the camp we had planned at Great 
Bear Lake is hopeless,” said Ole. 
“ Sleds are pretty nigh useless on 
the tundra in summer, anyway. The 
dogs con'd pack about forty pounds 
apiece, and we men from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty. Meanwhile we’d 
have to leave the bulk of it behind.” 

" You think we’d better pitch 


camp here then, do you ? ” asked 
Christopher. 

" Temporarily, yes,” answered 
Ole. “ We’ve got a month of good 
sunshine yet. We’ll sun-dry and 
smoke the venison, and get the skins 
ready for making into clothing.” 

“ That last will be for Arnanyak 
and me to do, won’t it ? ” said 
Ellen. Arnanyak was the Eskimo 
woman Ole had chosen to come 
along as seamstress. 

" And most important, too,” said 
Ole ; “ even more important than 
getting the meat, for if we run short 
of that in winter we can shoot seals. 
But caribou skins in August are just 
right for making into clothing. They 
are practically impenetrable tocold. 
I have left a freshly killed caribou 
wrapped in its skin in the snow 
with the thermometer way below 
zero, and come back next morning 
to find the flesh inside still warm. 
So you may imagine what flue 
clothes it makes.” 

There began busy days. The boys 
worked fifteen hours a day, cutting 
the meat from the bones, slicing it 
thin, and spreading it out in the 
sun to dry. The skins also were 
scraped clean of fat and pegged out. 

“ I wish,” said Thomas suddenly 
one day, " we’d have a little excite¬ 
ment. It would have been more 
fun if we’d had to hunt our caribou 
separately. This is like working 
in the Chicago stockyards.” 

“ Ungrateful boy ! ” said Timo¬ 
thy, but s.ecretly lie agreed.. The 
good luck they had had so far 
was almost monotonous. ■ 

“ Don’t worry, you’re not likely 
to have such luck as this again,” 
said Ole. " I’ve never met anything 
like it in all my years in the Arctic, 
and only a few white men have ever 
seen such a herd of caribou as that 
we stumbled on. I wouldn’t 
grumble at your good luck, though, 
it’s likely to bring bad.” 

As if Ole had been a prophet, 
that very night something hap¬ 
pened. 

Everyone slept. The dogs had 
been tied several feet apart to keep 
them from fighting from sheer 
exuberance of spirits due to plenti¬ 
ful food and rest. The nights now 
had several hours of darkness, or 
rather of thick twilight, when the 
Sun went below the horizon. It was 
at the time of greatest dark that 
Timothy was awakened by the 
sound of barking and snarling out¬ 
side the tent. He seized, his gun 
and went out. 

At first all he could see was the 
dog Anaktok straining at his rope, 
evidently trying to get at something. 
Then that something loomed up in 
the darkness. To Timothy’s sleep- 
filled eyes it looked like some pre¬ 
historic monster, twice as tall as a 
man, and three times as broad. Its 
long white . fangs gleamed and 
snapped at Anaktok, as it stood on 
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its hind legs and made great lunges 
at the dog. 

Timothy raised his gun and fired. 
His aim was fortunate, and it 
needed no second shot. The great 
bear fell almost without a quiver. 

" Good work, Tim,” said a voice 
behind him, and the boy turned to 
see Ole. He had been wakened 
about the same time as Timothy 
and had come out, but, seeing his 
young friend’s gun. raised had not 
shot, leaving to Timothy the 
honour of his first bear. 

Timothy and his friend hastened 
over to where the big beast lay. 

The others had come running out 
at the sound of shooting. Tom was 
particularly impressed with the 
size of the beast. 

“ I say, I think you've saved our 
lives, old man,” he said, and there 
was a tinge of awe in his tones. 

Ole was examining the animal in 
the light of a faggot taken from the 
dying fire. 

" Hate to destroy your illusions, 
sonny,” lie remarked, " but this 
is a Barren Ground grizzly, the 
most ferocious-looking beast on the 
continent. Look at those claws 
and teeth 1 But he’s got the 
gentlest heart in the world. All he 
wants is to be left alone and in 
peace. He lives almost entirely 
on roots.” 

“ Then what was he doing here ?” 
asked Ellen. 

“ I can’t imagine,” answered Ole. 
" Unless he was just passing with 
the wind blowing the wrong direc¬ 
tion. They’re very dull of sight 
and hearing.” 

J ust then there was a whining 
sound at Ellen’s skirts, and she 
looked down with a startled cry. 
In the dim glow of the fire she saw 
a small bear cub, about three 
months old, that nuzzled against 
her boots, and then went over with 
a funny rolling gait to push its 
furry nose against its mother. 

“ A baby bear 1 ” cried Ellen, 
running over to pick it up. 

It allowed itself to be fondled 
with no concern, and gazed about 
curiously with its bright, near¬ 
sighted eyes. 

” I say 1 ” exclaimed Timothy 
seriously. " If I’d known that 
I’d have tried to scare the bear 
away before shooting.” 

" No, you did right,” returned 
Ole. “ These bears will fight 
ferociously if they must, though 
they avoid it if they can. I reckon 
now the reason for her being here 
may be that the cub got away from 
her and came down here to look 
at the sleeping dogs. The baby’s 
got no sense, and she might have 
killed a dog or two if she thought 
it needed protection.” 

“ We can keep it for a pet, can’t 
we ? " asked Tom eagerly. 

“ Don’t see why not, unless it 
gets to be a nuisance when it’s 
bigger. What do you think, 
Christopher ? ” returned Ole. 

The elder brother had been 
examining their catch with in¬ 
terest. “ Yes, indeed," he said. 
“ I wonder if we could possibly get 
it back to civilisation ? ” 

“ ’Ray 1 ” Tom’s shrill voice 
announced his satisfaction at this 
news. Then he approached his 
brother. " Rightly he belongs to 
you, Tim; but-” 

“ You can have him, Tom,” 
returned Timothy. “ I’m rather 
sick about having killed his mother. 
Promise to take good care of him. 
What will you call him ? ” 

Before Tom could answer, Ole, 
who had been taking observations 
of the wind and sky, spoke. 

“ Snow coming,” he announced. 
“ I shouldn’t wonder if we’re in for 
the first blizzard of the year. Wish 
we’d got .a sod house up. This tent 
may blow away. We’ll have to do 
some hustling.” 

Just then another ball of fur 
rolled clumsily in out of the dark¬ 
ness beyond the fire. Ole picked 
it up and exhibited it. 

“ The bear had twin cubs.” 

That settled the question of 
names. “ Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee ! ” proclaimed Thomas. “ The 
komical kubs ! " 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Helping Master 

S quib the fox-terrier lay in the 
verandah of his master’s 
bungalow', mounting guard. 

There were all sorts of 
strange tilings for an English 
dog to bark at—flights of 
screaming parrakeets, squirrels, 
and monkeys climbing about 
the banyan trees. With his 
ears at half-cock and his nose 
dropped between his two front 
paws. Squib lay jealously watcli- 
ing over his master’s house and 
goods, even down to the poultry. 

Ever since that memorable 
day in his puppyhood in Eng¬ 
land, when he had killed the 
red farmyard cock, and had 
been whipped for the deed, 
and put to sit for two days- in 
the stable with the horrid fluffy 
body of the dead rooster hanging 
from his neck, Squib had learned 
that it was neither manners nor 
morals for the house-dog to 
attack hens. They were creatures 
to be protected, rather. 

All at once, in the undergrowth 
of the woods around, something 
moved supplely, like a streak of 
yellow sunlight, dappled with 
shaejowy black roses. 

It rustled, and came forth, 
sitting down to wash blunt ears 
and whiskered jaws with a 
paddy paw. 

Bristling all over, Squib came 
to attention. Whatever was the 
animal ? He had never seen its 
like before. 

Just at that moment the 
stranger opened its mouth, dis¬ 
closing a pink curling tongue 
and tw'o rows of big sharp teeth. 

“Miaow!” was ■ its unex¬ 
pected remark, uttered in a 
peevish and piping voice. 

That settled the question fpi 
Squib. The monster was only a 
cat, after master’s chickens too. 

Like a cork from a ginger- 
beer bottle he exploded, and shot 
forward, barking at his very 
top note. 

The great panther backed, 
growling savagely, and leaped 
away with long bounds into the 
jungle, while Squib, brave as if 
an army were supporting him, 
gave chase. 

Captain Long, his master, was 
roused from his nap by the 
commotion. Seizing his rifle, he 
hurried out, but it .was no use. 
Hunted and hunter were fat 
away in the forest by then; 
but master guessed what had 
happened when he saw the 
panther’s big footprints, and 
Squib’s little ones tracking him 
in the dust. 

Did he praise his little dog 
when he returned twenty minutes 
later, expecting pats and flattery 
for his display of courage and 
watchfulness ? 

No; all Captain Long said was: 
“ Oh, Squib, Squib ! Here 
have I been sitting up for eight 
nights in a tree, trying to shoot 
a panther, and never a panther 
was to be seen ! And now, when 
a large and beautiful skin walks 
up to my bungalow door in 
broad daylight, and just offers 
itself to me, a cheeky little fox- 
terrier at once gives chase, and 
sends it flying ! ” 
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in Green c55f leadows Sits Eternal £%Tay « 



D? MERRYMAN 

“ 1)0 you go in for aviation ? ” 
asked a professor who was 
talking to a pupil. 

“ No, professor, not for aviation,” 
was the reply. “ One goes in for 
bathing, but for aviation I think 
one goes up, doesn’t one ? ” 
000 
Light Diet 

A Scot who lived north of the 
. Tweed, 

Came to London in order to feed 
On guinea-pigs’ tails, 

And hind legs of snails : 
lie went home very hungry indeed, 
a a a 
A Biddle in Rhyme 
Often talked of, never seen, 

Ever coming, ever been, 
Daily looked for, never here, 

. Still approaching in the rear;. 
l housands for my presence wait, 
But, alas 1 such is my fate, 
Though expected to appear, 

They will never see me here. 

Solution next week 
0 □ 

W«v is a boy at his sums like a 
snake standing on its tail ? 
Because he is an adder up. 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Canterbury ? 
'J'he spelling of this name in the 
Old English chronicles is 
Cantwaraburh, which means Kent 
men’s burgh. In Roman times the 
city was called Durovemum, that 
is, “ river with the alders,” a 
reference to its situation and 
surroundings. 

0 0 0 

How do you know that your nose 
and chin are not well matched ? 
Because words are constantly 
passing between them. 

0 0 0 
Business as Usual 

American booksellers usuallyallow 
a discount on the purchases 
of publishers, authors, and personal 
friends, and once, after choosing 
a book, Mark Twain said to the 
assistant: 

“ Now, as a publisher, I am 
entitled to a discount of fifty per 
cent. As an author, I am also 
entitled to fifty per cent,'and as 
a friend of the proprietor, I should 
get twenty-five per cent. Now 
what’s the price.of the book, and 
what do I have to pay for it ? ” 
The assistant did a rapid calcu¬ 
lation, and then'. handed Mark 
Twain the book. “ I guess we owe 
you seventy-five cents,” he said. 
“ Here you are. I hope we may 
have your further patronage.” 

. 000 


A Picture Puzzle 



Solution next week 

a' a a 


How many young ladies would it 
take to reach from London 
to Brighton ? 

About fifty-two, because a miss 
is as good as a mile. 


-What is the difference between a 
policeman and the watch 
in his pocket ? 

The watch is on the policeman, 
and the policeman is on the watch. 
000 
Bad Manners 



For blind potatoes, gardeners say, 
Would never start to grow. 

But such potatoes worry Snap, 
Their gaze he cannot bear, 
Because in childhood he was taught 
That it is rude to stare.. 
000 
A Rapid Growth 

'J'he people of two neighbouring 
towns were very jealous of 
each other, and were always trying 
to prove that their own particular 
town was the finer of the two. 

A man from one town went into 
the other one day, and looked 
round for something with which 
he could find fault. Finally he went 
up to a fruit stall, picked up a large 
melon, and inquired scornfully: 
“ Is this the largest apple you have 
in this town ? ” 

“ fley ! ” roared the owner of the 
fruit stall. “ Put that grape 
down! ” 

0 0 0 

What Am I ? 

Reader, guess what I can be, 

This very page is full of me. 

I may be large, I may be small, 
So clear I can be seen by all. 

But when another meaning’s mine 
So hidden few can me divine. 
There’s nothing done or said that’s 
new 

But straight I bring it to your view', 
And make you know, from time to 
time, 

What’s thought in prose, or wrote 
in rhyme. 

Go, and with anxious study, cast 
Your eye o’er records of the past, 
And there in history you’ll see 
How all mankind made use of me. 
In sacrifice I might be traced, 

In many mystic scenes was placed ; 
A ring, a serpent 1 might be, 
Then, speaking of Eternity, 

A withered flower, fading grass, 
Showing how man’s life doth pass ; 
A bird, a dog, a ship at sea, 

These all have been employed as me. 

Answer next week 
□ ‘ 0 0 

Which has the busier life, tea or. 
coffee ? 

Tea, because it is compelled, to 
draw, while coffee is allowed to 
settle down. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Fourfold Enigma 
Tars, rats, arts, stars 
Arithmetical Problem 
The rate at which the apples were 
sold was twopence for each complete 
dozen and a penny for odd ones. 
Jack thus received four twopences 
plus two pennies ; Fred received three 
twopences plus four pennies ; George 
received two twopences plus six 
pennies; Harry received one two¬ 
pence plus eight pennies; and Dick 
received ten pennies. Thus each boy 
sold his apples at the same rate and 
each received tenpence. 

Who Was He ? 

The Eccentric Artist was Hogarth 


Jacko Lends a Helping Hand 

J acko always liked helping other people. There was nothing 
he wouldn’t put his hand to, and, even if things sometimes 
went wrong, nobody could deny that he had the best intentions. 
^ One day, when he was walking along a country road, he came 
- upon a donkey cart piled up with odds and ends of furniture. 
An old man and woman were standing by it. They were evi¬ 
dently moving. 

But the moving didn’t seem to be getting on very fast. The 
donkey, had had about enough of it, and nothing would induce 
it to go a step farther. 

Jacko was hugely interested. He rather prided himself on 
- being what he called “ good with animals," and so he ran up 
and asked if he could help. 

The old man looked at him sourly. 

“ All very nice and pretty,” he said, “ but you don’t know 
that there moke of mine. Once he stops he stops, and there’s 
no getting round him.” 

3 But the old woman thought it would be a very good plan 
- if Jacko did sec what he could do. 



Of course Jacko hadn’t the slightest idea how to make the 
donkey go. It was a nasty-looking animal, and he was really 
rather afraid of it, if the truth were told. He stroked its head 
6 timidly and hoped kindness would win the day. 

But the donkey didn’t move an inch. It opened its mouth 
instead, and showed a lot of big, yellow teeth, and then it set 
up the most awful noise Jacko had ever heard. 

The old woman got very angry. 

“ There now! Look what you’ve done," she exclaimed. 
“ I’ve heard it always comes on to rain if a donkey brays, 
1 and now all our furniture will get spoiled.” 

“ She burst into tears, and it took quite a long time to comfort 
her. Jacko began to wish he had never interfered. 

But suddenly he had a bright idea. There were lots of 
thistles in the ditch, and he thought donkeys liked thistles. 

And apparently he was right—the donkey ate all the thistles 
he could give it. But it didn’t move an inch ! 

At last, in sheer desperation, Jacko seized the- reins and 
clambered itp on to the cart on top of all the furniture. But 
the old woman didn’t like that. 

“You’ll damage my furniture,”-she said. “That fender’s 
none too safe.” 

She was quite right. The next minute the fender had fallen 
off the cart with an awful clatter. And, what is more, it did 
- the trick ! The donkey was frightened out of its skin, and away 
it rushed down the road as hard as it could go ! 

It was as much as Jacko could do to keep on the cart. All 
the furniture fell off bit by bit. And at last Jacko fell off too. 

It was a long time before he offered to help anyone again ! 
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The paragraph on the right is a French 

Tons of Money 

Wicker baskets full of silver 
and copper coins were recently 
placed in front of their shops 
by two Tokio drapers. 

To attract people to patronise 
them, they allowed all who 
made purchases of articles 
amounting.to over 5 yen (8s. qd.) 
to plunge their hand once into 
the basket of coins and take 
out a handful. - 

Greedy purchasers became so 
numerous outside these shops 
that the police stepped in and 
stopped the practice. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Des Tonnes d’Argent 

Deux marchands de nouveau tes 
de Tokio avaient recemment 
place devant leurs magasins des 
paniers d’osier pleins de pieces 
d’argent et de cuivre. 

Afin d’attirer la pratique, ils 
permettaient a toute personne 
faisant un achat de plus de 5 
yen (8 scliellings et 4 pence) de 
plonger la main une fois dans 
le panier et d’en retirer une 
poignee de pieces. 

Les clients . cupides devinrent 
si nombreux devant ces magasins 
que la police intervint et fit 
cesser ce procede. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Mischievous Joey 

J oey simply couldn’t keep out 
of mischief. That's why 
Miss Tuck took him to her 
home when a new baby came 
to Joey’s house. 

New babies have to be kept 
quiet, and need a great deal of 
attention, so nobody really had 
time to keep Joey out of mis¬ 
chief. ' 

Joey was rather pleased, 
for- he loved being at Miss 
Tuck’s. She had a big garden 
with trees to climb; an old 
gardener named Biggs, who 
took him fishing; and a maid, 
named Martha, who made most 
wonderful puddings. 

Miss Tuck had a very hand¬ 
some blue Persian cat, too, 
that he could play with, and on 
wet days this kind old lady 
gave him her Christinas cards 
to make into a scrap-book. 

He was quite good for three 
days, and then he began to 
meddle and bother, until 
Martha said she was tired of 
his questions. 

One day she carried all the 
house plants on to the lawn 
and watered them, and when 
Joey asked her why she did it, 
she said, “ There isn’t a flower 
or a plant ever made that 
doesn’t look the better for ;r 
can of water.” 

Joey was very interested. 
He wanted to water all the 
flowers in the garden. But 
Martha said the rain would 
do that; and he would only 
make a mess. 

The next day Joey went into' 
the garden and saw the draw¬ 
ing-room carpet spread upon 
the lawn—Biggs had been 
brushing it. 

It had a pattern of red roses 
sprawling all over it, and Joey 
thought they looked very faded. 



" I’m sure they want water¬ 
ing,” he said to himself; “ and 
there’s no rain today to do it.” 

So he fetched a can and 
watered the carpet roses well. 

The carpet was so wet when 
he had finished that instead of 
going back into the drawing¬ 
room it had to dry in the 
kitchen for three days. 

And Martha was so angry 
that Master Joey was inarched 
home the very next day and 
it is quite certain that, -Miss 
Tuck will never invite him to 
stay with her again. 
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NEW PARIS EXHIBITION • CHANCELLOR TAKES A REST • SCOUTS IN CAMP 



This Year’s Paris Exhibition -While Londoners are again enjoying the sights of Wembley 
Paris is holding a great exhibition devoted to the decorative arts. The exhibition stands 
in the centre of Parl3, and, as this view shews, is among beautiful surroundings 


Sailing Begins on the Thames—The summer sailing season has already begun in 
earnest on the Thames, and here we see a number of boats competing in one of the Tamesis 
Club’s races at Teddington. The weather on this occasion was ideal for tha competitors 



Solving a Transport Problem—This huge boiler, 
weighing nearly 40 tons, has been lowered into 
the Clyde and is being towed t.o a shipyard. The 
Glasgow firm who built it find it easier to ship the 
great boiler in this way than to send it by road 


The Chancellor Takes a Rest^-Mr. Winston Churchill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been having a very busy time lately preparing the nation’s 
Budget and meeting its critics in the House of Commons. In this picture we 
see him enjoying a well-earned week-end rest at his home at Westerham, 
in Kent, in company with his wife and little daughter. See page 4 


The Scout’s Camping Season—With the coming of 
warmer weather Boy Scouts have in many parts ol 
the country been going into camp again. This merry 
party from a North London troop are, as can bj 
seen, having good fun in their Hertfordshire camp 



Stripes and Squares at the Zoo —The zebras at the London Zoo are remarkably tame and 
seem to be making fast friends with this lady visitor. Her coat of black and white 
squares is a striking contrast to the clearly-marked stripes of these handsome animals 


A New Aeroplane—Many airmen who flew in the Great War .now take a short course of 
instruction each year to keep them in practice. Here a lesson is in progress at Brough 
Aerodrome, Yorkshire, with the new B1ackburne~Napier machine that has very large floats 


A SPECTACLE GREATER THAN THE PYRAMIDS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 
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